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COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB NOW OFFERS A BRAND-NEW SELECTION OF 


64 Best-Selling Albums by 


Americas Greatest Recording Stars 
-including the outstanding jazz artists of our day! 


ES, here's a brand-new selection of 
best-selling records from every field 
of music, including an exciting col- 
lection of the finest jazz — from red 
hot to cool! Represented on these two 
pages is the greatest variety of hits 
by America's favorite recording stars 
—from Columbia and meny other great 
labels! And now you may take your 
pick of ANY 5 cf these superb records 
— in your choice of regular high-fidel- 
ity OR stereo — ALL 5 Tor only $1.97 
as а new member of the Columbia 
Record Club. 


TO RECEIVE YOUR 5 RECORDS FOR 
ONLY $1.97 — mail the postage-paid 
card today. Be sure to indicale whether 
you want your five records (and all 
future selections) in regular high-fidel- 
Йу or stereo. Also indicate which Club 
Division best suits your musical taste 
Classical; Listening and Dancing: 
Broadway, Movies, Television and 
Musical Comedies; Jazz. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month 
the Club's staff of music experts 
selects outstanding recordings from 
every field of music. These selections 
are fully described in the Club's enter- 
taining Music Magazine, which you re- 
ceive free each month 

You may accept the monthly selec- 
tion for your Division... or take any 
of the wide variety of other records 
offered in the Magazine, from all Divi- 


sions... or take NO record in any 
particular month. к 

Your only membership obligation is 
to purchase five records from the more 
than 200 to be offered in the coming 
12 months. Thereafter, you have no 
further obligation to buy апу add 
tional records...and you may dis- 
continue membership at any time. 
FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGU- 
LARLY. If you wish to continue as a 
member after purchasing five records, 
you will receive — FREE — a Bonus 
record of your choice for every two 
additional selections you buy. 

The records you want are mailed 
and billed to you at the regular list 
price of $3.98 (Classical $4.98; occa- 
sional Original Cast recordings some- 
what higher), plus a small mailing 
and handling charge. Stereo records. 
are $1.00 more 
SEND NO MONEY. Mail the postage- 
paid air-mail card today to receive 
your 5 regular high-fidelity OR stereo 
records for only $1.97. 


IMPORTANT NOTE 

Stereo recorés must be played only 
оп a stereo record player. If you do 
not now own one, by all means con- 
tinue to acquire regular high-fidelity 


records. They will play with true-to- 
life fidelity on your present phor 
graph and will sound сусп more bril 
liant on a stereo phonograph if you 
purchase one in the future. 


More than 1,250,000 families now enjoy the music program of 


64 records to choose from! 56 shown at left, plus these 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Terre Haute, indiana 


8 Outstanding Jazz Recordings 


records on these two pages in your choice of 


REGULAR $297 


HIGH-FIDELITY 
RETAIL VALUE 


or STEREO :: Bl v= 


it you join the Club now and agree to pur- 
chase es few as 5 selections from the more 
than 200 to be offered in the coming 12 months 


Each month members have a wide choice 
of recordings by great artists like these— 
on Columbia and many other great labels! 
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IN OUR UNFLAGGING PURSUIT of u nted edification 
lor the cultivated Americ we have directed our 
(and your) attention to the many-hued spectrum. of 
contemporary topics ranging from the pleasures of pipe- 
to the perfect penthouse, from the hippest in 
humor to the finest in fiction, from jolie filles to haute 
cuisine. With this month's perceptive analysis of Amer- 


ican fui and its dynamic designers, by John Ander- 
son, Editor of Inferiors magazine. PLAY 
explores ird facet of modern ma 


metropolitan world. Like most things worth doing 
ever, this project was the product of arduous planning, 
and in this case. of high-level diplomacy. Under the able 
aegis of Picture Editor Vince Tajiri, America’s six most 
influential and publicity shy furniture designers — Charles 
Eames, George Nelson, Edward Wormley, Eero Saarinen, 
Jens Risom and Harry Bertoia—were invited to a 
summit mecting in PLAynoy's New York photo studio 
for the purpose of lensing a Big Six color portrait — the 
first of its kind. When the confrontation finally took 
place, the six competing creators began the shooting 
session in a mood of courtcous coolness. But Tajiri 
sourcefully ordered up a pair of iced mag 
champagne, and the disparate temperaments waxed so 
warm t0 the chilled bubbly, and then to each other, that 
the history-making shot was recorded successfully within 
the hour. In the accompa text, author Anderson 
defines the far-reaching impact of cach m; 
traces the evolution they helped precipitate from the cold 
and machinelike spareness of the early Twenties to the 
warm. and cleanlined. softness of the early 
The thorny subject of Sex and Censorship in Literature 
and the Arts is vevealingly probed in our third Playboy 
Panel, a continuing discussion series on subjects of con- 
temporary concern. Previously round-tabled: Narcotics 
and the Jazz Musician, with Stan Kenton, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Duke Ellington, Shelly Manne and other noteworthy 
jazzmen sitting in; and Hip Comics and the New Humor, 
with Mort Sahl, Lenny Bruce. Steve Allen, Mike Nichols, 
Jonathan Winters and other top«drawer humorists t 
ing views. This month, writers Norman. Mailer 
Ralph Ginzburg, publishers Maurice (Olymp 
irodias and Barney (Grove Press) Rosset, Jud 
man Arnold, psychotherapist Dr. Albert 
ducerdirector Otto Preminger discuss the dichotomy 
that exists between censorship and freedom, in a search- 
g appraisal of art and taboo. 
PLaynoy-perennial T. К. Brown HI leads the leisurely 
life on Islamorada in the Florida Keys. Betwixt hurr 
anes (last year, Donna almost did him in), he write 
fiction, fact and humor with a versatility matched by few 
Heading our fiction line-up this July, his The Fifteenth 
Station grippingly delineates a Scuba divers moment of 
truth. Fellow Floridian Leland Webb appears this month 
with The Inconsequential Pipsqueaks, a wittily vicious 
study of one of the most outrageous bargains in the check 
ered history of love. Equally outrageous is the attention- 
gewing (and money-making) device contrived by the 
Mittyesque hero of For Whom the Booth Tolls, a delight- 
ful fantasy penned by New Englander Barry Spacks, and 
charmingly illustrated by George Suycoka. Arthur C, 
Clarke, halfway around the world in Ceylon, offers 
Machina ex Deux, a cogently reasoned extrapolation of 
the shifting relationship between man and machin 
Add our niftily nightied cover girl, Susie Scott, pre- 
usly a Playmate (February 1960), presently a bunny 
in the Chicago Playboy Club; Bruce Griffin's first install- 
ment of a swinging two-part history of The Jazz Singers 
ictorial peep at Le Crazy Horse, the Sunset strippe 


Er 


Jules Feiffer’s Explainers in The Machine; Aesop updated 
in Bob Feinberg's Fables for Negative Thinkers; plus an 
unhurried view of our job-juggling July Playmate, and 
you have a perfect package of warm-weather fare. 
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it doesn’t show yet... 
but he’s losing his hair 


(and chances are if you’re over 25 so are you!) 


Nothing can keep you from losing your hair naturally—but why rush it with 
an unhealthy scalp? You’re probably already using something to keep your hair 
neat. But is that enough? Don’t you want to keep your scalp healthy, too? 
Nothing does both jobs like ‘TOP BRASS’. It’s moisturized to stop dry scalp, 
medicated to fight dandruff. And “TOP BRASS keeps hair neat with no greasy 
build-up. So take care of your hair @ 9 
-..you've only got it once. Why not TO p B RAS © 


P BRASS’ hairdressing. FROM THE MEN'S DIVISION OF REVLON 


High in a cutting wind, an iron- 
петте yachtsman takes bis chances 
and wins bis point against the ма. 


but not on your bourbon 


Walker's DeLuxe is aged twice as long E 
as many other bourbons. Its extra years 
make it extra mellow. 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + B6.6 PROOF 


Walker’s De Luxe is 8 years old «snis паи. 
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STAR FISHING 

I have no objections to the Talent 
Hunts article in your April issue. 1 do 
think, though, that out of fairness to me 
and also because of its conte 
news value, some mention should have 
been made of my film Breathless which 
I made in French and in Paris for New 
Wave director Jean-Luc Godard, and 
which is currently doing record business. 


Some of the New York critics said, “Jean 
Seberg . . . comes alive in this role, 
giving a sensitive performance . . . far 


better than anything she’s done. . . . 
Actress Jean Seberg has all the force of 
a corrupted child.” Forgive me for blow- 
ing my own horn, but you can well 
understand why these reviews are mean- 
ingful and welcome. 

Jean Seberg 

Litchfield, Connecticut 

Check the movie reviews in that same 

issue of pLaynoy, Jean. You'll find that 
your performance in “Breathless” was 
praised as “surprisingly touching.” 


Al Morgan's Talent Hunts was very 
interesting and quite factual, at least 
where it concerned me; I'm sure he re- 
searched the article intensively. In 1938, 
I was a photographic and junior fashion 
model in Dallas when a Twentieth 
Century-Fox talent scout, Ivan Kahn (a 
one-tine champion wrestler who, for all 
his heft, had a sensitivity that was cxtra 
ordinary; he not only gave me my careci 
but also helped me adopt my daughte 
Lola, now thirteen and almost сотре 
tion for your Playmates) came to Texas 
to audition young talent. He picked me, 
Mary Healy and Dorris Bowdon (now 
Mrs. Peter Lind Hayes and Mrs. Nun- 
nally Johnson, respectively) and took us 
all out to Hollywood for our initial 
screen tests. They signed both Dorris 
and Mary, but sent me home with ma 


the time. I was back a year 
ever, and signed with Fox; the r 
old story. Much later, Fox, after testing 
literally hundreds of young girls from 
convents across the nai nally let me 
play the Virgin Mary in The Song of 
Bernadette. 1 tested for the role of Ber- 
nadette but, as you know, Jennifer Jones 
got it. It wasn't till they were near com- 
pletion of the film that they finally 


thought of me to play the Lady of 
Lourdes. Imagine, from that to Forever 
Amber. So, who can figure? 

Linda Darnell 

Los Angeles, California 


If the motion picture So Red the Rose 
was a box-office disaster, don’t blame it 
on the great Miriam Hopkins. She didn't. 
appear in the film; the late Margaret. 
Sullavan was the st 

William F. Short 
Eastchester, New York 
So red our face. 


VAMPIRE TILL READY 
Blood Brother was one of the most 

hilarious short stories I have ever had 
the pleasure of reading. Mr. Beaumont's 
sense of humor n be slightly on the 
morbid side, but if that is the case, then 
so are the works of Poe and other writers 
of this type. 

Stuart Ritter 

Fort Jackson, South Carolina 


When I was a young man in the Army 
of the U.S, I meta guy from a mysterious 
castle in Central Europe who believed in 
the supernatural, space flight, Zen Bud- 
dhism and Brando, and who wis also 
amateur hypnotist. He had a 
great deal of money to spend on 
who would listen to h 
who came from tenement in the Bronx. 
nd owing to my occupation as sergeant 
n the Army, had no money and fewer 
ideas, took this progressive baron under 
my wing, to spend his money. However, 
through his mastery of hypnosis, and my 
previous training as sergeant with no 
will of my own, the fiend soon conyinced 
1 was a vampire. 1 was Section 
ighted from a gig I made with a blood 
bank. My problem is not a financial one: 
1 have discovered a very lucrative means 
of swinging, by giving exhibitions of 
my vampire prowess at be nd 
society parties. Suffice 10 say that alter 
a few performances everyone's in ends- 
ville. My problem is, beatniks have dirty 
necks and society has bad blood. My 

alli Dentists. are 
out. Once a vampire loses his inciso 
what's left? 


Count Coole 
New York, New York 
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Sweeping themes transposed from the screen by a man at home 

on any scene...Chet Atkins. Against a tapestry of velvety 

strings, Mr. Guitar draws warm, gentle, romantic pictures 
like “Picnic” or “Let It Re Me.” Rich. Posh. So let it be you, 

on the scene with Living Stereo or Monaural Hi- 

Other scenes to look for: Chet Atkins in Three Dimensions 


(Monaural) and Chet Atkins’ Teensville 
(Stereo & Monaural), on RCA VICTOR 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT THE COMPACT 33, THE NEWEST IDEA IN RECORDS. 


We guarantee you can build this 


New 
Heathkit? 
Portable 
Stereo Tape 
Recorder 


Get the finest quality tape facilities, vet save up to 50%. Use 

Kit No. AD-40 it 3 ways; a self-contained unit for monophonic and 4-track 

$ " stereo tape recording and playback, a stereo /hi-fi center to 

179 amplify and control record players, tuners, ctc., and a tape 

music source for separate stereo /hi-fi systems. Has complete 

Assembled ADW-40 $299.95 controls for tape functions, tone monitoring and editing. All 

* Mono and parts & speakers included for building amplificrs. Turquoise 

4 track stereo & white cabinet and mechanism faciory assembled. Less 
ози" and TM" speeds T*TOPhones. Get guaranteed success with Heathkit, 


* Includes all ampli HEATH COMPANY Н 
and speakers Benton Harbor 38, Michigan | 
НАМЕ p] 
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Send for free catalog 
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OLYMPIC GAME 

The amusing memoir by Maurice Gi 
тойа» (Pornolozist on Olympus. PLAYBOY. 
April) contains a number of inaccu 
My correspondence with Mr. Girodias, 
and with my literary agent about Mr. 
Girodias, will soon be published in an 
appendix to a full account of Lolita's 
tribulations, and will demonstrate what 
caused the “deterioration” of our rela- 
tions and reveal which of us way "so 
absorbed by the financi 
nymphet phenomenon” as to be “blinded 
to other realities.” Here 1 shall limit 
myself to the discussion of only one of 
Mr. Girodias’ delusions. I wish to refute 
Mr. Girodias bizarre charge that 1 was 
aware of his presence at the Gallimard 
cocktail party in October 1959. Since ! 
had never met the man, and was not 
niliar with his face, 1 could hardly 
have “identified” him as he "slowly pro- 
gressed toward" me. 1 am extremely dix 
Trail (as bert Humbert would have 
pur it in his affected manner) and am 
liable not to make out mumbled presen- 
tations, especially in the hubbub and 
crush of that kind of affair, Опе can 
know obscure mythological or historical 
figures by their attributes and emblems, 
nd had Mr. Girodias appeared in a 
punning charade. carving a plate with 
an authors head. | might have recog- 
nized him. But he came plateless, and 
while apologizing for my abstraction, I 
must affirm here that I did not tlk to 
Mr. Girodias about his brother's transh- 
tion, or anything else, and that I re- 
mained completely and blissfully 
rant of having exchanged а polite g 
with the Olympian Pornologist. Inciden- 
tally, in the course of describing our 
fictitious colloquy, Mr. Girodi 
pares my physical motions to those of a 
dolphin. This, I admit, is nicely ob- 
served. I do, alas, resemble a dolphi 
and can do nothing about it, except 
remark, in. conclusion, that Mr. Giro- 
dias speaks of those gentle cetaceans 
With the frightening appetite of an 
h fish 


cies. 


l aspect of the 


com- 


elasmobrit 


Vladimir Nabokov 
Nice, France 


The Olympian's memoirs did some 
thing rather special for me: gave me 
feelin: most elation for days. Be 
cause under the suave and qu 
of the article there exists a most telling 
point, to wit, that exciting creativity is 
ly always linked with a fervent 
effort to break the bonds of conformity 
and ri, 
Olympia Press has the most interesting 
avant-garde authors is directly connected 
to its publication of banned books, 
rather than to accident, or a commer 
cially calculated gambit of using the 
best new writing as a legitimizing shield 
behind which to print frank sexuality. 
I hope you editors feel this p: 


t char 


idly held sex taboos. The reason 


cular 


Vodka 80 & 100°. Dist, from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. Gilbey's Dist. London Dry Gin. 90°. 10096 Grain Neutral Spirits. W. & A. Gilbey, Ltd., Cin., 0. Distributed by National Distillers Products Co. 
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MATTERHORN, 


“The World Agrees on ‘Gilbey’s, please’!” because the frosty-bottle gin 
makes a world of difference. Soon, taste why this smooth, dry, flavorful 


gin is a favorite in America and the world. And remember... GILBEY'S 


is the best name in Gin azed Vodka. @ ° ll S G . 
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“Scotch me lightly.” 


\ 
“Does that mean 
go light on the Scotch?” 


*No—more lightness 
in my Scotch.” 


Here is a whisky of such incomparable qual- 


ity that you will pronounce it the finest light 
Scotch ever made. Next time, say “Scotch me 
lightly” for Ambassador Deluxe, won't you? 3 
World's Lightest Scotch 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + B6 PFDOF © QUALITY INPORTERS, INC., N.Y. 


Anyone 
E for 
777 Romance? 


In a mellow mood, Chet Atkins again shows why America’s 
dancers and dreamers elected him Most Popular Guitar. 

A knowing technique. Flawless taste, Backed by rich voices and strings, 
he couxes new tenderness and warmth from inter-continental 

mood-makers like “East of the Sun" and “Intermezzo.” 

Romance, anyone? In Living Stereo and Monaural Hi-Fi. 

For other moments, other moods, enjoy Chet Atkin: 

Hi-Fi in Focus (Monaural) and Hum and Strum AK 

Chet Atkins (Stereo and Monaural), on... RCA\ 1 ACTOR 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT THE COMPACT 33, THE NEWEST IDEA IN RECORDS. 


shoe fits you, too. That's what makes 
your magazine good. A taboo-ridden 
publisher — like а taboo-ridden society 
— produces little real art. 

luard Boulanger 
Périgueux, France 


FOND OF FONTS 
The timeliness of Wilbur Fonts in 
Africa was matched only by its hilari 
plot. Where will the 
ic old coot show up next? There 
are plenty of trouble spots in the world 
he might do well in — especially com- 
pared to some of our unintentionally 
ludicrous official emissarics. But whe 
ever he goes, please be sure to give us 
more ploy-by-ploy Fontsian adventures. 
Arthur Denison 
Williamstown, Massachusctts 


VIVE LA VIE 
I found the La Vie Parisienne feature 
in the April глуво superbly conccived 
and executed. 
Raphael Gould, Director 
American Library Service 
New York, New York 


I don't normally sec your magazine, 
being (by your own description of your 
typical readers) on the wrong side of 
fifty. When I do buy a copy, 1 am de- 
lighted by your excellent articles and 
stories (on the whole) and am made 
wistfully nostalgic by some of your pic- 
ture features of young girls. Nostalgia 
of a different sort overcame mc when I 
saw your tribute to La Vie Parisienne 
nd its gorgeous jeune filles. 1 could 
literally smell the ftower stalls of the 
Paris of my student days, a potent olfac- 
tory hallucination possessed me: blos- 
soms, bread, wine, perfume, the bridle 
path in the Bois. (Not that a struggling 
art student ever rode horseback, but 
looking was frec) Your little portfolio 
brought back treasured memories — and 
е rie to this thought: Suppose that 
azine of my expatriate youth had 
joyed rrAvzov's color photography! By 
now, it would be a rare collector's item, 
rather than the romantic curio you were 
sagacious enough to briefly re-create. 

Derek ‘Townsend 
Cos Cob, Connecticut 


MARIO NOSTRUM 
I read with great interest The 20- 
Minute French Gourmet by ‘Thomas 
Mario in your April issue. I must say, he 
artist in his line, My people in 
our Catering Department also read it 
and feel the same as I do. 
Max Blouet 
Vice President — General Manager 
Hotels Ambassador 
Chicago, Illinois 
Praise from the former manager of 
Paris’ George V in ils illustrious years 
is praise indeed. 


PLAYBOY AFTER HOURS 


vola fuss has come and gone, 

and although we have never rooted 
for those whose connivings and [clonies 
have shadowed our TV screens, it has 
always seemed to us naive to lay the 
payola charge exclusively on the d.js and 
quizshow producers. In particular, we've 
long noticed that a product reference in 
inc article or story is often grate 
fully acknowledged by a sizable sample 
of the referenced product, delivered 
promptly to the author's doorstep. ‘This 
puts an added burden on the magazine 
editors, who must keep their blue pencils 
constantly at the ready while perusing 
manuscripts of the following ilk 

John's dazzling smile was like a Stein- 
way keyboard as he said, ‘Let me freshen 
your drink, Marcia. Opening his Kel- 
vinator, he obtained ice cubes, dropped 
them into a Steuben glass tumbler, cas- 
ually splashed two ounces of Beefeater 
and some Schweppes over them and, 
tending his arm just enough. to. display 
his new Cartier сий links, handed the 
drink to the girl. As she took the g 
she w. of his eyes drinking in her 
loveliness . . . and lovely she was, indeed, 
from the tips of her L Miller-shod toes; 
through and induding her lithe, Van 
Raulte-sheathed legs; her magnificent 
body, gowned to advantage by B. H. 
Wragge and gently enhanced by a Play- 
tex Living Bra, all the way up to her 
luscious, Revloned lips; her Maybellined 
eyes; her luxuriant blonde ues t 
fully shaped in their invisible lacquering 
of Alberto VOS. Desire welled up within 
John and threatened to gush forth like a 
billowing cloud of Acro-Shave, ‘Marcia, 
he said — his throat suddenly dry as a 
sheet of. Behr-Manning Sandpaper (| 
tra Coarse) —'please sit down next to 
me on this Heritage couch and share 
th me the delightful taste of a Du 


Re 


Maurier cigarette’ His blood bubbling 
like a hot tureen of Chef Boy-Ar-Dec 
Spaghetti Sauce, John discreetly turned 
off one of the Stillel lamps, crossed the 
plush Bigelow carpet to his Rek-O-Kut 
(with Shure M3D cartridge) and placed 
on the turntable one of his favorite 
recordings, Frank Sinatra's Songs for 
Swingin’ Lovers, orchestra conducted by 
Nelson Riddle (Capitol W-653). As the 
romantic strains filled his apartment, 
John turned to Marcia. He gasped. She 
was gone! On the N. 
was a hastily scribbled message, obvi- 
ously written with a Mirado "Chemi- 
Sealed” 174 No. 215 pencil on. Hallmark 
notepaper. Crushed, John read the short, 
sad, single sentence: "You poor fool — 
you know I prefer Johnny Mathis’ 
Heavenly, orchestra conducted by Glenn 
Osser (Columbia CS8152)! " 


chi coffee table 


We wonder how many sophisticated 
Greenwich Village bibliophiles 
been deceived by the dusty bookshelf in 
a Village store which bears the sign: 
DIRTY BOOKS FOK SALE. 


haye 


An innocent pastime of ours which 
all may share is reading directives into 
headlines. Our most recent favorite is 
this one, on a home furnishings story in 
The Philadelphia Inquirer: wURCHASE 
MATTRESS AND SPRING TOGETHER. 


In Barnstaple, England, the real estate 
firm of Brighton Gay has its offices on 
Joy Street. 


The whole werld is definitely going to 
surope next year . . . knows what it 
doesn't like . | . is afraid it's forgotten 
your last name . . . had a party ruined 
by cranky neighbors . thinks you 
think about sex too much . . . is glad 
its Friday is going to write a nasty 


letter... would rather watch the game 
on television . . . might grow a beard . . . 
had that idea long аро... won't ever 


do that agair 


You know those name-inscribed stars 
1 the sidewalk along Hollywood Boule 
ud in Tinseltown? The ones glorifying 
in bronze the merits of Toby Wing, 
Gene Austin, Roy Rogers, Lassie and 
other movie greats? In some blocks, 
ternate stars are empty, still waiting to 
be emblazoned with 
ickers. In these, recently, a hard-working, 
nightblooming devotee of film art has, 
with the aid of black paint, a brush and 
a carefully cut stencil, taken care of a 
long-standing and lamentable lack; as an 
impish result, the name that appears 
most frequendy along the Boulevard 
these days is that of Charles Chapli 


luminescent mon: 


A United Press dispatch from Ray 
pindi, Pakistan, indicates that the wrath 
of woman knows no bounds. According 
to the report, “Police Sunday arrested the 
runaway wife of 80-year-old Khwaja Nur 
Mohamad on the charge that she had 
made off with the family jewels...” 


The opinion of à passer-by, typed on 
that typewriter outside the Olivetti show- 
room in Manhattan: “Speedy Alka-Sclt- 
zer is a fink.” 


BOOKS 


Like all journalists, Leon Uris writes 
asily and at length about what he knows 
at second hand. In his melodrama, 
Mila 18 (Doubleday, $4.95), his subject is 
the German invasion of Poland, the crea- 
tion of the Warsaw ghetto аз a prelude 
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NEAT. CLEAN- EASY TO USE 
Goes on Dry—Never Wet or Tacky! Heavy Duty 
Formula Gives Longer Lasting Protection. 


Speed Stiel 
gives comple 
heavy duty for 


so wid 


Speed Stic 
tains no harsh chemi 


r 
DON'T MISS 

with sprays ® 

Squirty sprays 

often give hit- 9 
or-miss coverage, can feel 
wet, drippy. Neat Mennen 
Speed Stick goes on dry 
One stroke of Speed Stick 


each day gives man-size 
coverage that really lasts! 


le—one stroke 
coverage. 
nula gives you that 
special protection a man needs. Yet 
is so safe to us 
als, alcohol or 


! Con- 


DON'TMESS 
with roll-ons 
Roll-ons feel 


tacky. Narrow Pi 
rollers take extra rubbing to 
apply. Mennen makes sure 
you're safely protected 
one stroke of Speed Stick. 
Heavy-dutyman’s deodorant 
protects round-the-clock. 


irritants of any kind. Won't irritate 
Exclusive nonnal skin, won't stain or di 
your clothe: 
smooth! W 


nage 
Goes on dry-it's skin- 
n't crumble or shrink. 
line scent. Unbreakable 


DON'T FUSS 
with creams 


Nothing to rub 
in, nothing to 
dip fingers in. You never 
touch deodorant. Just turn 
dial—up pops stick, Then 
one stroke of Speed Stick 
goes on dry, neat, with an 
all-man scent, by Mennen. 


to the extermination of the Je and 
the heroic Jewish resistance — a moving 
subject movingly treated once before 
John Hersey's The Wall. The last rabbi 
left in the ghetto says that “I believe" 
means "I remember," and Uris’ inten- 
tion clearly is to remind those of us 
who never knew, or who might like to 
forget, that in the spring of 1948, alter 
the population of the ghetto had been 
decimated, a few hundred. poorly armed 
and starving Jews held out ast S8 
troops and the Wehrmacht for forty-two 
days. Since Mila 18 takes the form of a 
novel, there are love affairs, personal 
quarrels, politico-philosophical conver 
sitions, and some awkward attempts at 
humor thrown in to keep the reader, 
accustomed to such things in novels, 
reading along. Once the battle starts — 
and it doesn't start soon enough — the 
persuasive devices are no longer neces- 
sary. Some stories tell themselves. 


Charles M. Schulz’ tenth package of 
well-salted snacks, Peanuts Every Sunday 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, SI is, 
everyone might have predicted, a tasty 
иси. Pigpen, we learn with reliet 
(sigh*), is sill a “human soil bank"; 
whimsical Snoopy (before whose abode 
stands a sigu reading BEWARE OF THE 
PECULIAR poc) still plays the violin 
broods atop his doghouse on the mea 
ing of lile; Sdwocder, the Beethoven- 
digging piano virtuoso, still refuses to 
“go commercial”: good old Charlie 
Brown is wishy-w 
way I see it,” 
to а silently endu Charlie, 
faults simply outweigh your virtu 
and Linus, the real star of this opu 
feels “the walls closing in” when his pre- 
cious security blanket is sent out to be 
washed. (Anaughh! Raug 
of nuttily nutritious nug 
price is pe 


nuts. 
Drug Addiction: Crime or Disease? (Indiana 
University Press, 55) is a slim and schol- 
arly volume th: y have an explosive 
effect on America's lock-up treatment of 
the junkie's plight. These reports of a 
joint committee of the American Bar 
Association and the American Medical 
‘Association deplore “the hysteria which 
sometimes dominates the approach to 
the drug addiction problem by persons 
in positions of public trust." Proposing 
medical treatment for addicts, the doc 
tors and barristers emphasize: “In terms 
ol numbers afflicted, and in ill effects on 
others in the community, drug addic- 
tion is a problem of far less magnitude 
thin alcoholism. Grimes of viol 
arely, and sexual crimes almost never, 
committed by addicts. In most instances 
the addicts’ sins are those of omission 
rather than commission; they are i 
effective people, individuals whose great 
re is to withdraw from the world 


эсс arc 


c in 


and its troubles into a land of dream 
‘The expers conclusions go hand 
hand with those of the participants in 
The Playboy Panel: Narcotics and the 
Jazz Musician (November 1960). 


THEATRE 


Cernivell, the new David Merrick pro 
duction, is the season's best musical for 
any number of reasons, chief amon: 
them being Gower Champion. As direc 
tor he has kept Michael Stewart's adapta 
tion of the film, Lili, moving at a speedy 
dip; as choreographer he rallies his cir 
cus folk — jugglers and acrobats, clowns 
belly- and 
series of explosive dances that fill the 
stage (and sometimes the aisles) with 
color and pandemonium. This is the sen 
timental story of Lili, the wide-eyed little 
stray who gets a job with a shabby circus 
and foolishly falls for a genially sinister 
ician called. Marco the Magnificent. 
On hand for the happy ending, however. 
is the sulky, limping puppeteer who 
loved Lili at first sight but was too shy to 
talk to her except poignantly through his 
puppets. Anna Maria Alberghetti and 
Jerry Orbach are ideally сам as the 
lonely lovers; both can act and both 
have voices that do justice to Bob 
Merrill's graceful songs. Credit James 
Mitchell for a likable villain and an 
exciting acrobatic dance; Kaye Ballard 
for а couple of earthy ballads; Pici 
Olaf, the diminutive comic of La Plume 
de Ma Tante, for a wild fandango with 

> of chorus girls and roustabouts; 
Vichenor for his quartet of 
gaging puppets. At the Imperial, 249 
West 45th Stre 


roustabouts. 


cers 


mag 


Young Sigmund Freud is the key fig 
ure in Henry Denker's A Fer Country, and 
he is admirably impersonated by Steven 
Hill But the play's dominant role be 
longs to Kim Sr: E 


меу, who turns 
powerfully moody performance as Eliza 
beth von Ritter, Freud's first candidate 
for his psychoanalysis couch. Elizabeth 
lost the use of both legs at the death of 
her father and sister а few years before 
her visit to this young Viennese doctor 
with weird ideas. Altho 
had told the beautiful young wo 
that there was nothing functionally 
wrong with her legs, she entered Freud's 
drab little office on crutches, still сс 
vinced that she was incurable. H a 
day audience can ferret out the 
abets п 


sh specialists 


an 


later- 
nker in 
id belore the doctor docs. 
it is only because Freud himself opened 
up the far country of the unconscious. 
Ташу directed by Allred Ryder, the 
play builds slowly, meticulously and 
surely, as the sessions on the couch bring 
s nearer to the truth. Alternately bully- 
ing and understanding, Freud keeps 
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Jim-dandy formula ends fuss 
of mixing 216 Daiquiris 


BACARDI 
Silver Label 


Frozen 
Concentrate* 


Dram 


DAIQUIRIS 


SHAKE OR STIR WITH ICE UNTIL VERY COLD 


juice of 12 lime or lemon and ¥2 tsp, sugar for each 2 
lemons and 3 tablespoons sugar for each can of concen- 


Lame ши иш ыш eee 
Chalk up another gain for science—a remark- 
able little formula for mixing Daiquiris in 
batches! Ends fuss, ends failure, creates first- 
rate impression. It is a masterpiece of clarity: 
(1) read down for the number of Daiquiris, 
(2) read across for the ingredients, (3) muster 
a Bacardi Daiquiri Party. Incredibly simple. 
Tip: the original Daiquiri was made with 
Bacardi—the best still are. Impress your 
friends by pointing this out to them. You 
know—off-handedly. 


© Bacardi Imports, Inc., NY. Rum, 80 Proof 


BACARDI 


ENJOYABLE ALWAYS AND ALL WAYS 


© Bacardi Imports, Inc., 


NY. Rum, 80 Proof 
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definitive 


Ella Fitzgerald, everyone’s favorite 
singer, adds a two-volume set of the 
wonderful songs of Harold Arlen to her 
brary of America’s greatest popular 
; Deluxe package includes photo 
section and comprehensive notes. 


HiFi or Stereo V/V6-4046.2. 
The First Lady ot Song is on VERVE 


delirious 
Ss ONATHAN 


Comedian Jonathan Winters is back with 
Maude Frickert and a new cast of zanies 
in a hilarious album of wonderful non- 
sense, recorded live in concert on the 
West Coast! In HiFi or Stereo Y/V6- 
15025. 


The wit of America is on VERVE 


delectable 


BLOGKBUSTIN’ DIXIE 
AL HIRT PETE FOUNTAIN 


Es 


A sizzling session by phenomenal trum- 
peter Al Hirt and clarinet king Pete Foun- 
tain. It's their only recorded appearance 
together, and a Dixieland milestone. In 
Hifi V-1028. 


The jazz of America is on VERVE 


after hi; 
when 
sell: 
tured psyche. 


resistant. patient. until the da 
beth, in a flash of shocked 
ion, sees into her own tor- 
"There are other good per- 
A Far Gountry, expecially 
m Wanamaker as ad's 
friend, Dr. Joseph Breuer, 
Darvas as his mother. But they are lit- 
tle more than bystanders at an absorbing 
contest that has become a milestone ii 
the story of psychoanalysis. At the Music 
Box, 239 West 45th Street. 


FILMS 


At last La Dolce Vira is here, after a two- 
r fanfare of strumpets and drums, 
nd its high praise to say that it is al- 
most worth the hoopla. Federico Fel 
a Strada, and vice versi 
:d off a double-cross: 
iodern Rome. 
tion could be: Nero, My 
s three 
led is a young 
scandabsheet scribe with an eye for a 
па a shapely calf. We keep 
y as he obliges a rich n 
s mistress from a suicide 
attempt brought on by his unfaithful- 
ness, then promptly skips off after a 
bosomy movie queen: cashes in on a 
fake le: and cavorts through the 
h a debauched tribe of titled. 


who mad 


aud when that friend kills his children 


and commits suicide (insufficiently е 
ined, by the way), the balloon really 
goes up for the newspaper man. Marcello 
firstrate as the third-rate 
journalist, and Anouk Aimee, Yvonne 
Furneaux and Magali Nocl are sound as 
n the movie-star 
up to its requirements. As 
an inventory of our era's стог», how- 
т, the script seems somewhat lop 
ded. What, not one noble Roman left 
in Rome? And isn't there more to the 
modern malaise than sexual depravity 
x? You'll find no clucs here 
to the whys of the matter j 
selection of symbolic symptom 
though the treatment h 
than depth direc 


and à 


pingly graphic throughout. 
When a Western. boasts "Three — 
Count 'Em-— Three Stars, like Kirk 


Douglas, Rock Hudson and Joseph Cot- 
ten, you might expect more than the 
usual saddle s; But The Lest Sunset is 
standard ranch-style stuff. In this Holly- 
if you plant three million 
dollars and add some ferti up comes 
six million dol This time sheriff 
Rock chases Kirk into Mexico for the 
murder of Rock's brother. There Kirk 


wood r: 


nc 
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THE PERFECT MAP 
for the sports car 


Auto-Mapic does away with \ 
folding and unfolding bulky l 
road maps. Selectthe mapyou 
need with two fingers. Each 
plastic map case holds 15up- 4 
to-date regional maps in a vinyl 
folder, 6/2°х1 252". Order the 
Eastern U.S. or the Western 
U.S. at $10 each ppd, Both $20. 
Send check or money order tc: | 


Savoir-Fair 


Box #3376 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


THE BEST IN CONSERVATIVE NECKWEAR—SCO 
bunnies can't be wrong . . . especially when 
they're “tiedän” with your wardrobe. Subtly em. 
broidered in an all-silk custom-crevat, PLavBoY's 
fashion bunnies will make your friends look twice. 
Colors: brown & black, gray & black, red & black, 
olive & black, and blue & black. Price: $5.00 Рр. 
Send check or М.0. PLAYBOY ACCESSORIES 
232 EAST OHIO*STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS. 
PLAYBOY CLUB koyolders may charge to their key numbers, 


THE PLAYBOY CLUB TIE 


Straight talk, Sweet talk, Dry talk ..the vermouth, the whole 
vermouth, nothing but the vermouth, Straight [rom Italy. Martini & Rossi 
vermouth—swect or extra dry. It’s great on the rocks... the drink for sophisti- 
cated people. It's the moderate drink that lets you join the fun. At home or at 
a bar—wherever people meet, Martini & Rossi imported vermouth on the rocks 
is the fashionable drink. Mmmmmodern...Mmmmmoderate... Mmmm—and R1 


ЕЕ Lunde 


MÆR vermouth is a mustissimo for Manhattans and Martinis. — OUTSIOE THE U. S. ANO CANADA IT'S ЕТА] VERMOUTH • RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTO., NEW YORK 


MARTINI s ROSSI 
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SHOW BUSIN Eos 
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EVENTS @ | N 


ONSTAGE Ж E SAVE 3k Now, for the first ool 
BACKSTAGE B 1-0. 
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Wim m y national magazine with 
MONEY the kina of complete and 
B AND dependable directories, 
= ratings, listings and guides. 


TIM E EX that save the sophisti- 


cated seeker of entertainment not only 
hundreds of dollars each year, but, more 
importantly, hundreds of otherwise 
wasted hours of leisure time. 


all the EXCITEMENT Hi 
FUN and COLOR of & 
the most FASCINATING E 
INDUSTRY in the WORLD Ei 


There's no Business like SHOW BUSIN ESS w 
and no Magazine like SHOW BUSINESS uwesrearep 
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ILLUSTRATED 
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As slick and chock-full 

of color as PLAYBOY, 

SHOW BUSINESS 

Ж ok tus TRATED-with 25 

= issues each year— 

righ ©) brings you fascinating 

coverage, text and pictures of all that's 
interesting, onstage, backstage. offstage. 


AAAGGG 


а Сесе 


SSSR 
No other magazine 


NEWS WS now offers you such 

W thorough news cov- 
PREVIEWS ince 
R EV [ EW § reviews and previews 
of every facet of show business as SHOW 
BUSINESS ILLUSTRATED. 


every two weeks X ус 507 Ж У Ж ус Ж ус 


Word and pic- 
n = ture portraits of 

rl © Ж the people who 
are making show business news. Pene- 
trating studies in depth in each biweekly 
issue give you new insight into what 


©) SAVE 52.80- SUBSCRIBE TODAY! . 
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CHARTER INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
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"| sat at the counter in a restaurant in 
Alabama for nine months. When they 
finally integrated and | saw the menu, 
they didn't have what | wanted." 
DICK GREGORY 

GREGOR 

GREGOR 


“GREGORY рі 
GREGORY DI 
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А NEW ALBUM ~ d 
FROM COLPIX® BOR 


GREGO. 
GREGORI 
GREGOR: 
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GREGORY DICK GRFGOR 
GREGORY DICK { 
GREGORY DICK 
GREGORY DICK 


"With mS and sophistica 
Dick Gregory has become the 


Negro comedian to make the big time!” 
TIME MAGAZINE 


ŽA DIVISION DF COLUMBIA PICTURES. 


finds an old flame, her drunken husband 
(Cotten) and her sis arold daugh- 
ter. Kirk signs on to drive thei 

north, and Rock tags along, intending to 
collar Kirk at the border. Besides the 
irail drive, the movie has Indians and 
dust storms. But at the very end, it goes 
desperately Adult. The daughte 
Lynley) has fallen for Kirk, 
mother (Dorothy Malone) warns I 
revealing — Yes! — Carol is his own 
daughter. Writer Dalton Trumbo and 
director Robert Aldrich helped send 
on tain creaking down 


Brigitte Bardot's latest and best — 
The Truth (La Vérité) — is about murder 
(le meurtre) and sex (le sexe). It starts 
with her murder trial and, with a lot of 
flashbacks-and-forths, gets both to the 
bottom of the case and, for a few rosy 
moments, of Brigitte. BB and her screen 
sister (Marie-Jose Nat, herself 
have come to P together. 
goody-goody violin student. m cmo- 
tionally warped by her parents’ neglect 
and already notsogoody, finds some 
beaux of her own to fiddle with. Her 
sister's boyfriend pursues her, makes it, 
becomes confoundedly (and unfounded- 
ly) jealous, and rabbits back to the sis- 
ter. In desperation, Brigitte knocks at 
lover's door carly one a.m. He gives her 
a hot night, then a cold shoulder, and 
she ripostes with a few well-aimed bul- 
lets. The court believes only the loose 
living part of her love, not its v 
get the point a bit before the script stops 
proving it, but Her orges Clouzot 
(Diabolique) has directed with skill, and 
BB shows that she 

ven when vertical 
ге ing her agility in a prone с 
covered with nothing but a shect, is difi- 
cult to top. 


RECORDINGS 


A phalanx of funnymen have filed 
past our reviewing stand thi» month. 
Dick Gregory in Living Black & White (Col- 
pix) is a vinyl wrap-up of the sharp 
lines Gregory (On the Scene, June) 
has been flinging at the world on his 
t ascent into the comic cosmos. 
gory deposes delightfully on a num- 
ber of aspects of the social scene, with 
each segment intro'd by Chicago news- 
caster and close friend Alex Dreier. Dick 
delves into the Middle East situation 
("You know darn well who's going to 
come out on top. You ever hear of a 
camel outrunning а ac... Ralph 
Bunche is in Israel tying to explain 
Sammy D: . Over here ham. 
cggeries are fronts for bookie joints. In 
Israel, bookie joints are fronts for ham- 
"n^eggeries"), comments on Kennedy in 


Exciting 
Discovery! 


rich, natural aroma... 
unbelievably mild 


Blended by the makers of HOUSE of LORDS, 
the world's most distinguished smoking mixture. 


One-pound $6.00 
Half-pound $3.00 
Quarter- pound $1.50. 
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Bark Жишй 


A Smoking Misture 
Unique In Character А 


Send $1.00 for a generous supply. 
LANE LTD. (Estabisted 1850) 
Dept. P, 122 E. 42 St., New York 17 


You'll be amazed at how ERA you can learn. 
even the most intricate dance steps this new 
way! Even experienced dancers will find the See- 
Do series a convenient, economical way to keep 
up with the latest steps. 
Makes a delightful conversational piece 
. ora really MWitferent gift. Perfect for viewing 
home movies, tc 


Select from Foxtrot, Waltz, Tengo, Mambo, Cho-Che, 
Rhumba, Lindy, Samba, Paso Doble, Merengue and 
Peabody dence lessons. 


Vie, lm reet a шешт $12.95 p 
fe sda matin eh" $5.95 v. 
d 
ces 
money order. 
EDO 
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propuctions T оет, 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


n we 
with 
now 


the White House ( “With Ti 
ha 


we're going to have thins 
on his woubles before he 
luck was so bad, I bought 
two pairs of pants and burned a hole in 
the jacket"), on his problems since he 
made it (“They say | 
of Mort Sahl, Shelley Ber 
Bruce. I'm all confused being three white 
boys and myself”). Let Gregory not be 
confused: he's very much himself and 
very funny indeed. Stan Freberg Presents 
the United States of America (Capitol) is 
unique in that it is. as the subtitle puts 
it, An Original Musical for Records 
Volume One, The Early Years, is tran 
tically Frebergian, poss 
wit and loaded to the 
crafty nonsense. The LP op a 
rococo rendering of America, the Beau- 
tiful which contains the line “Purple 
ins majesty above the two. 
gocs on to 
е but upro: 
between Columbus 
Isabella, pans in on Pu " 
land for a tolerance tone poem (Take 
an Indian to Lunch This Week), surveys 
the sale of Manhattan Island to a chap 
named 
between С Washington and Betsy 
Ross in which George agonizingly vocal- 
izes Look at the Colors You 
builds to a swinging sonata on the Spirit 
of '76 capped by the words "highly mili 
v. script by Dore Schary, Revolu 
War" The LP tags off modestly 
п the line “The United St 
America is a Stan Freberg Produ 
The effect of Jonathan Winters’ wit is 
tive. Hc is not a specialist in one- 
thrusts, nor does he build his mono- 
—or multicharacter skits— 00 inev- 


ly ble punch He is, 
as you by now. a master of 
character y-faceted actor 


Jonathan (Verve) 
of mis 


Among them are jet p 
, а U.S. senator, а 
ner (and a comp: 
ny professor), Marshal Dillon and side 
ick Cheste ship cap- 
lawman in pursuit of Billy the 
we ten, Rollo the space robot, 
ndachalfyearold child psychi- 
anist, and such stock Winters wonders 
as moron Elwood P. Suggins and nutsy 
Maude "Granny" Frickert, the definiuve 
portrait of senility in the sticks. Season 
these with sound effects, ranging from 


‘aggoty plane 


bly swishy bot 


the shricking of a chicken hav 
vou have a repertoire that is un 
hugely admire the artistry involved and 
urge you to hear this tour de force. 


‘Trask, who heeded Frank 
1 from 


Mark Iwains favorite- 
Be Bourbon 


Т\РК TWAIN 


Perhaps at one time or another, you’ve seen Mark Twain 
featured in our Old Crow advertising. The reason is that Mark 
Twain’s favorite bourbon was Old Crow. He was known to have 
been so pleased with it that he made a trip to Kentucky to visit 
James Crow’s distillery. There he ordered 25 barrels of 
Old Crow for his favorite tavern in Elmira, New York. 


But recently we were challenged. An executive from a com- 
petitive whiskey company wrote us saying he 
had incontrovertible evidence proving Mark 
Twain to be a Scotch drinker! We checked im- 
mediately and found that yes, it was true, the 
great American author had once been a Scotch 
drinker during his early years! But further 
digging revealed that subsequently he changed to bourbon! 


Now, many folks are going through the same taste change 
that Mark Twain experienced. They’ve tasted them all and are 

ox now savoring the simple goodness of fine Ken- 
tucky bourbon. Have you tried the time-honored 
flavor of light, mild Old Crow 86 proof Kentucky 
bourbon? It is America's favorite. Try it and 
you'll see why Mark Twain became a bourbonite 
in his time—and an Old Crow fan. 


Light-Mild 86 Proof 
S к 


@ 


Kentucky Bourbon. 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, ВБ PROOF 
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TODAY 


the finest 
tasting 
Kum 
pror 2 


Puerto Kico 


ЇНЇ 


Something's happened 
1o change your thinking 
about rum! A remarkable 
new blending process- 
taking full advantage 
of our great reserves of 
fine rum—niow makes 
Ron Merito the finest 
tasting of all Puerto 
Rican rums. Try today’s 
Ron Merito at home 

and when you go out. 


WHITE or GOLD LABEL 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., N. 


80 PROOF 


her native Australia, is a straightforward 
pop stylist with a smooth, sure manner 
that belies her twenty years. With an 
assist from Glenn Osser's orchestra, she 
makes Diano Trexk (Columbia) a tempting 
tour, dividing the dozen-tunce set evenly. 
between ballads (Little Girl Blue, Spring 
Is Here, My Funny Valentine) and 
briskly swinging jaunts (/ Hear Music, 
The Gypsy in My Soul, Let's Face the 
Music and Dance). A warm welcome to 
you, Diana. 


Harold Arlen has had the misfortune 
over the years of hitching his wagon to 
stage and screen vehicles that usually 
have proven unworthy of his skills. A 
pair of recent tributes should push 
Arlen into the spotlight he deserves. 
Ello Fitzgerald Sings the Horold Arlen Song 
Book (Verve), the latest in Ella’s monu- 
mental and magnificent Song Book 
scrics, is a quarter-century, twin-LP re- 
cap laid out with loving care 
manship. Ella, in concert with Billy 
May's orchestra, is stratospherically “up” 
throughout the twodozen top«lrawer 
items which range from Arlen's first hit, 
Get Happy, out of The Nine-Fijteen 
Revue of 1930, to The Man that Got 
Away, from 1 A Star Is Born. Pick- 
ing favorite Ella-gies from this Fiu- 
gerald songfest is a Solomon-like chore, 
but we'd have to rate Between the Devil 
and the Deep Blue Sea, Hooray for Love, 
That Old Black Magic and One for My 
Baby as a shade better than the rest. 
The package ís a handsome one, and the 
liner notes by Benny Greer 
biographer Edward Jablons 
engaging and informative. André Previn 
Plays Songs by Horold Arlen (Contemporary) 
proves wo things: that Arlen is a j 
mu 's composer that Pre: 
has come a long way in the idiom 
he first recorded Arlen’s My Shining 
Hour, back in 1949. The differences be- 
tween that rendition and the 
ent dramatically demonstrate Previn’ 
growth into a firstrank jazz pia 
first was derivative, mechanical; his latest 
cutting is probingly provocative and im 
peccably tasteful. 


and 


Brubeck and Rushing (Columbia), on first 
nholy all 
of a modern quartet and a traditional 
blues belter. But we discovered precisely 
the opposite: the Brubeck four wail ad- 
mirably bchind big Jimmy, who renders 
the hell out of There'll Be Some Changes 
Made, Ain't Misbehavin’, All by Myself, 
You Can Depend on Me, Am I Blue and 
five other blues and standards. It all 


comes out like felicity personified. 


glance, scems to be an 


nce 


zz pianist Bill Evans defies cate- 
gorimtion. His style reflects a conc 
for the entire world of jazz, yet seems 
detached from the Tatum, Ga 


n 


English 
Leather” 


after shave... 
after shower... 
after hours .. . 


-the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER $1.50 
plus tax 
Paired with large bottle 


of ALL-PURPOSE LOTION Wu 00 
he set 


MEM COMPA S Y 
67 Irving Place, New York 


RAY CHARLES’ 
BIG THREE 


GENIUS + SOUL = JAZZ — Leader of the soul move- 
ment and winner in the 1960 Playboy, Down Beat 
and Metronome Readers’ Polls 

on the exciting new label 
that's bringing in the new wave 
in jazz — IMPULSE. 
Impulse /A-2 Stereo Impulse/A-2 Nono 
GENIUS HITS THE ROAI 
tive hit sensation: “Georgia On 
erary includes "Aabamy Bound", 
and 9 other famous jazz beats. 
ABCS-335 (Stereo)  ABC-335 (Mono) 
DEDICATED TO YOU—A showcase of st 
effects and big band, swinging to "Cheri 
“Margie” and 9 other famous gals. 
АВС$-355 (Stereo) 


— Features вау" 


most provoca. 
Mind". Ray's itin- 
‘Basin Street Blues" 


ABC-355 (Mono) 


ABC- PARAMOUNT 


Monk schools — to cite three of the pri- 
mary fountainheads of contemporar; 


est trio outing (with ba 
o and drummer Paul Mo- 
pianist demonstrates that 
ism need not spring from ec 
. He blows ballad: cluding 
Haunted Heart and I Wish 1 Knew, 
a tenderness that never descends to 
thos, He's crisply creative on Johnny 
si's Israel. And he injects wizened 
standards, like How Deep Is the Ocean 
and Sweet and Lovely, with a vigor that 
cs you wonder if you'd. ever heard 
these tunes before. Add to these tri- 
umphs the feat of transforming the 
drippy Beautiful Love into a pulsating 
and you have an LP worthy of 


l output, 
is à spectacularly successful display of 
do-it-yourselfism as the Chief delivers 
n cntreprencur’s zeal. The tuncs, 
charted and conducted by Johnny Man- 
del, are discerningly distributed. with 
Sinatra dividing his talents among 
almy, bouncy froufrou like the title 
song and When I Take My Sugar to 
Tea, such balladic stalwarts as Be Care- 
Jul, It's My Heart, A Foggy Day, In the 
Still of the Night and а sp g of 
cultivated evergreens that fall somewhere 
between either end of the songsmith's 
spectrum. All the numbers, be they up- 
tempo or intime, bear the mark of the 
maste vocal swagger 
which in less сар: 
be bra 
it is entirely M sou 
rooted songstering finds apt 
the work of such swinging West Coast 
sidemen as Don Fagerquist, Bud Shank 
and Frank Rosolino. The LP, in toto, 
serves as an auspicious augury for the 
new venture. Sinatra's sidekick Sammy 
is, Jr., joins in the premier festivi 
ties with The Wham of Sam (Rey 
somewhat atypical Davis disc on which 
the mighty mite tackles more than his 
quota of romantic refrains. Two 
ly set forth tunes — Can't. We Be 
nds and Soon — have the added ap- 
rds that are all-tooscldom 
. The first side finds Sammy back- 
dropped by an extensive aggregation, 
duding strings, under the baton of 
Morty Stevens. The underside, which 
gets our nod as the better of the two, 
sports a tight little group, led by 
Marty Paich, which unobtrusively cou 
terbalances Davis with soft, subtle phr: 
g on the amourangled airs, and sup- 
plies a soaring lil on the up-tempo 
Thou Swell and Let There Be Love. A 


a cigar 


look smart 
smoke smart 


There: s good reason why more and morc men are enjoying 
You’ ll find a size and shape to fit every face and 
every pocketbook. Cigars give complete satisfaction with- 
out inhaling. A genuine pleasure, gentlemen, for little price. 

CIGAR INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC, 
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Ceppertone it а Reg. Т.М, of Plough, Inc 


Sak Б 


— 


‘led available in Canada 


EI 


\ 


"oppertone gives the deep- 


est, richest tan 1 ever had. I use it when- 
ever I'm out in the sun 


o gives such. 
wonderful protect ast sunburn. 
There's just nothing like Coppertone!" 


E. sl possible suntan with mazi- 
mum sunburn protection! That's what 


sun proved 

it! Condueted by eminent skin spe- 
lists, they showed Coppertone 

gives faster tanning with ma 

protection than any other leading 

product. A smooth, deep, natural tan 
. better-looking, longer-lasting! 


And Coppertone contains no drying 
&leohol—no dye or coloring agents. 
ally rich in lanolin and other 
nts that keep it on your skin 
protecting you better after 
swimming! Coppertone actually con- 
ditions your skin. So get the best tan 
you possibly ean .. .with Coppertone! 


AMERICA'S MOST COMPLETE 
OF SUNTAN PRODUCTS 


Choose the form you like best 


ves extra munsercen protert 
blondes, redheads — all peu 
skins. 

NOSKOTE: for nose, extra exposed spots, 


Á Dd Sone always buy larger size 


I Don't bea 
L4 Paleface! 


SEE DICK CLARK FOR COPPERTONE ON 
“AMERICAN BANDSTAND" + ABC-TV NETWORK 


CALLAN and VICKI TRICKETT agree— — 


discussion 


THE PLAYBOY PANEL: 


SEX AND CENSORSHIP IN LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


third in a series of provocative conversations about subjects of interest on the contemporary scene 


PANELISTS 
JUDGE THURMAN ARNOLD heads the Wash- 
ington 


w firm of Arnold, Fortas and 
- He has had a long career in gov- 
nent, including the posts of As 
sistant Attorney General of the U.S. and 
Associate Justice of the U.S. Court of 
thored five book: 
t three universities (induding 
Yale) and—as U.S. Court of Appeals 
Judge — wrote the celebrated opinion 
against the forces of government cen- 


and psychotherapist, authority on sex 
age, author of The Folklore of 
Sex and other books, and co-author of the 
just published two-volume Encyclopedia 
of Sexual Behavio: 
RALPH GINZBURG is an authorjournalist 
whose best-known work is the book An 
Unhunied View of Erotica. His article 
Cult of the Aged Leader (PLAYBOY, Au- 
59) previsioned the present youth- 
ful national administration. 

MAURICE GIRODIAS is editor-publisher of 
Olympia Press, in Paris, has pioneered 
in the publication of works by Henry 
er, among many other controversial 
writers, was the first publisher of Lolita, 
is known to PLAYBOY readers as author 
of a candid autobiographical memoir, 
Pornologist on Olympus (April 1961). 
NORMAN MAILER, since publication of his 
famous 1948 best seller, The Naked and 
the Dead, has remained among the forc- 
front of individualistic, iconoclasticully 
outspoken Amer He has 
just completed dr ation of his third 
book, Deer Park. His most recent volume 
is Advertisements for Myself. 

OTTO PREMINGER, produccr-director whose 
latest film is Exodus, broke the self-im- 


ation by releasing, without the 
1 of approval, The Moon Is Blue 
3), The Man with the Golden Arm 
(1955) and Anatomy of a Murder (1959). 
BARNEY ROSSET (On the Scene, PLAYBOY, 


April 1960) is the youthful head of 
Grove Press, which made publishing his- 
tory when it successfully contested a Post 


Office ban on D. Н. Lawrence's Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover; he is also founder of 
Evergreen Review and bas published the 
works of such contemporary lumi 
as Tonesco, Behan, Robbe-Grillet. As 
this issue of PLaynoy goes to press, Ros- 
et is contemplating American. publica- 
tion of Henry Miller's Tropic of Cancer. 


тїлүвоү: Last month, in these pages, 
the distinguished cri Fiedler, 
discussed the probl the writer. 
dealing with sex, visa-vis his craft— in 
an le called The Literati of the 
Four-Letter Word. Our discussion now 
is far less m will be 
to try to shed some light on the writer 
nd those in allied arts— confronted 
with the conflict between his work, as 
it relates to sex, and the forces of cen- 
sorship. 

Today, as perhaps never before, there 
exist two opposing concepts in this area. 
st is the indubitable wave of public 
liberality and growing maturity of out- 
look which, in conscious or unconscious 
rebellion against vestigial puritanism, 
has been responsive to à greater degree 
of candor and freedom in the public 
arts. Opposing (often with the best 
of motives) is à countercurrent of cen- 
sorship. Neither side is organized: the 
creative artist and his dience consti- 
tute a group in which individuality runs 
high; in the camp of the censors there 
is chaos, with standards and procedures 
e to place and day to 
ves of zealots banding 
together into pressure groups of 
constituted censors w 
or fiat from the n 
result of latent puritan- 
. of censorship, of societal customs and 
ssures, or ol ed anxieties 
Its — ov, more probably, a com- 
bination of th nd still other factors 
tendency in many people 
1 representatives 10 asso- 
п vice, crime and sin. Post 
] candor. 
np sex à causative factor. 
crime — and then goes on to argue that 
censorship (in suppressing sex in the 
arts) is thereby fighting 
Let us begin our discussion 
"ef quote from 
study of censorship, Love and Death. He 


says "Murder Describing 
murder is not. Sex is not a crime. Dc- 
scribing sex is. Why? 


cmopias. "hat is cellent formu- 
lation of the whole problem of censor- 
ship. Nobody has ever offered a coherent 
expl on ol censorship, and yet one 
is supposed to submit to it ax if it were 
part of a God-given code of conduct. 
Censorship is obviously inspired 
dividual feelings of modesty, of 
decency. We have a good word for the 


an е 


€mRODIAS: To an inadequate husband, the 
idea that his wife may come across the 
knowledge that there exist plenty of ade- 
quate males . . . is sheer torture ., . 


Rosser: Is there anything wrong with try- 
ing to titillate the reader with a desire 
to make love? . . . 


PREMINGER: Films have always been a 
very good scapegoat — and also a nice way 
Jor everyone involved to get publicity... 


PLAYBOY 


: The authority of this country is 
like one wast, frozen, nervous, petrified 
mother who's trying to keep her favorite 
son — this utterly mad hoodlum — under 
control . 


cmzsUnG: Unfortunately, most people 
view pornography as cause, rather than 
effect; wiping out pornography will not 
eliminate the vestiges of puritanism .. . 


ARNOLD: Apparently, to be а good cen- 
sor, one should be possessed of a real 
prurient interest . . . 


You get into all kinds of trouble 
with the Supreme Court’s definition of 
obscenity... how can you ban desire? .. . 


notion in French: la pudeur, which 
may also be translated as decorousness. 
But these feelings are rooted in what 
I would call a sexual inferiority com- 
plex: a fear of sexual inadequacy, of 
failure; or the realization of a physical 
disgrace, or of a lack of experience. 
People suffering from such a complex 
want to bring down everybody to their 
own level. The very image of a healthy 
couple making love is intolerable to 
them. To an inadequate husband. the 
idea that his wife may come across the 
knowledge that there exist plenty of ade- 
quate males in the world is sheer torture. 
Such people scem to have been in the ma- 
jority in the Nineteenth Century; perhaps 
they still are. Very often the sexual infe- 
riority complex is acquired through edu- 
cation, Well, this complex has held sway 
over us for decades; it has taken the social 
form of censorship — moral and mental 
censorship. In short, describing sex is 
a crime in the eyes of those who are 
ashamed of their own sex, and who wish 
to burden others with their sense of sin. 
ARNOLD: From time memorial, 
making obscenity a crime have been a 
psychological requirement of a society 
that wants to be considered moral 
virtuous. The fact that laws ag 
obscenity do not have a rational or sci 
tific basis, but rather symbolize a moral 
taboo, does not make them any the less 
necessary. They are important because 
men feel that without them the state 
would be lacking in moral standards. 
GINZBURG: But why should the portrayal 
of murder be less reprehensible than the 
portrayal of love? It’s the quintessence 
of this whole matter —why is it more 
reprehensible to portray fornication than 
murder? Which is more immoral? Mur- 
der or making love? I think it boils 
down to that very simple question. 

еш: Let me quote from a book pub- 
lished in 1945 by George Ryley Scott, who 
rly well-known English writer 
ial subjects, called Into Whose 
Hands, subtitled An Examination of Ob- 
scene Libel in Its Legal, Sociological and 
Literary Aspects: “It is futile to deny 
that dangerous books are written and 
published, but these books are not nec- 
essarily sexual. They need not be porno- 
graphic. In fact, pornography itself is 
never dangerous. The most dangerous 
book I ever read was one that the moral- 
ists would never dream of interfering 
with. Moreover, it was a book which 
could not be suppressed by any existent 
law. It did not present the faintest loop- 
hole to the prosecution as an obscene, 
a blasphemous, or a politically danger- 
ous publication. The chief character was 
a cunning murderer whose remarkable 
success was due to the fact that each 
crime was committed in such a way 
rank as an accident. The man was never 
in danger of detection for the simple 


reason that he was never su: In 
the technique employed 
ribed in detail, and I cannot 
ne a more potentially dangerous 
book to put into the hands of anyone 
who for any conceivable reason was in- 
terested in the sudden demise of another 
person." He's right to the point. There 
arc lots of books that could be dangerous. 
—books on how to steal how to bilk 
the public, or something like that. And 
most of the time, especially if you put 
it in fiction form, these would never 
be banned at all, while if you describe 
а sex act, even in fiction form, then 
people would censor it. And. inciden- 
tally, if you describe how an individual 
bout other people not 
m, and you really encourage 
the reader to get equally disturbed — 
which we do in ninety-eight percent of 
the self-help books that say, “If you are 
not popular, you are no damn good, and 
if you commit a faux pas then you are 
villain" — nobody bans this kind of 
immensely harmful work. But when you 
beautifully describe an act of sex, as in 
Fanny Hill. the censors often get up in 
arms. 

MAILER: I think there's a certain logic to 
censorship — I don't agree with the logic 
— but I think that people who assume 
that all censors are stupid, that they 
have no reason, no implicit philosophy 
behind their efforts, making a grave 
error. To begin to understand censor- 
ship, you have to try to understand what's 

going on in the censors’ minds, what 
their purpose is, what their desire is, 
and so you have to assume ti there 
may be a logic behind it; because, on the 
‚ it seems absolutely true, as 
aid in his book, that murder 
is a crime but you can write about it, 
and that sex isn't a crime but you can't 
write about it. 

PREMINGER: No, that is not true. Describ- 
g sex is not a crime, but if you do 
something that is obscene, it is against 
the law. There is a great difference be- 
tween describing sex in very good terms 
in literature and—I don't have the 
power of language to define obscenity, 
but I can tell you that almost anybody 
who is honest will know thc difference 
between an obscene drawing or an 
obscene photograph or ап obscene mo- 
tion picture and one that is just straight- 
forward and honest. It is the intention 
that plays a great part in it and the 
taste with which you do it. 

ARNOLD: The Supreme Court, in U.S. vs. 
Roth, said that something is obscene “if, 
considered as a whole, its predominant 
appeal is to prurient interest .. ." 


was de: 
imay 


mosse. I don't think there should be 
ny such distinction. Maybe for day-to- 


day practical purposes you could sa 
well, one of Maurice Girodias’ books — 
(continued on page 72) 


The Kingston Trio is taking off for far away places 
with strange sounding names. Exotic, glamorous 
places like Spain, Madeira, Chile, Trinidad, and Ken- 
tucky. (All right, let's not quibble. Maybe Madeira 
isn't so exotic. Got a little carried away there.) 

Rich folk melodies in the inimitable Kingston style, 


GREAT INSTRUMENTAL HITS 
E 


^ ч 


STYLED BY. à 
JONAH JONES 


ng Shearing sound in 
exciting latin tempo. Provocative 
arrangements of greats like BLUE 
MOON, DAY BY DAY, ALL THROUGH, 
‘WHE DAY, others. Light the candles, 
and settle back. (591-1567 


‘The magic touch of Jonah Jones 
swinging al-time favorites like — 
APRIL IN PORTUGAL, THIRD MAN 
THEME, SLEEPY LAGOON, SERENATA, 
THEME FROM PICNIC. Lots more. 
And all superb, (8) 11537 


drawn from the kind of music the people make. And 
people love. There’s a driving, exciting variation on 
the Frankie and Johnny legend that’s one of the best 
things the boys have done. Plus eleven more wonder- 
ful songs. Tempted? Travel urge getting you? Here’s 
your ticket. Had your shots? (S) T-1564 


© азе, canton neconos, mce. 


Exotic and enchanting sounds of 
the sea. Brilliant originals by Les 
Baxter...A glittering gem to set 
your imagination whirling. Sea- 
scapes that express changing 
moods in rich sound, — (S)1-1537 
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EVERY DAY 
COUNTS... 


Kings Men” is specially blended to give you a lift that lasts longer. It’s the first 24-hour skin tonic with 
a lively, masculine fragrance. Kings Men soothes and smooths your skin, leaves your face relaxed 
and refreshed for the day. You feel great when you start your day with Kings Men: After Shave 
Lotion, Pre-Electric Shave Lotion, Aerosol Luxury Shave, Hairdressing, Deodorants. ae tax 


THE PLAYBOY ADVISOR 


eineken’s 


IHlow can т explain to overinquisitive 
male drinking companions that 1 have 
no taste for bullsession bellowing about 
my rather peripatetic but nevertheless 
private sex life?— R. H., Los Angeles, 
California. 

You might try a sermon about the im- 
maturity of vicarious sexual experience, 
or соеп point oul that authorities ате in 
general agreement that such sharing has 
homosexual undertones— if you don’t 
mind losing friends. But if you want to 
keep your drinking buddies, we suggest 
the following: surfeit them with the 
most wildly implausible situations you 
can concoct; Loss in everything from 
Frank Harris to Sacher-Masoch: be un- 
stinting in your attention to detail; em- 
broider an erotic pastiche that will pop 
their eyes. You will be much admired 
for your Rabelaisian tale-telling; when 
your bar buddies sheepishly discover that 
they have been beautifully put on, they 
will be more than content to let you 
keep your own counsel. 


F have the opportunity of buying a 1955 
Austin-Healey, The price seems right 
in fine 


and the seller assures me it's 
running condition. I'm no mechan 
t, my working knowledge of automo- 


biles doesn’t extend much past the dash- 
be 


d. Do you think Im letting myself 
1 for trouble? The car Iooks great, and. 
as I said before, it seems to be a great 
bargain. — T. B., Dallas, Texas. 

Buying any used car is a gamble; buy- 
ing a used sports car is even more so. 
Unless you're able to tear the engine 
apart, check the transmission, frame, 
wheel alignment and all the running 
parts, you could be buying yourself a 
peck of misery. One of the favorite gim- 
micks of sports-car owners attempting to 
unload their buggies is to use the phrase 
“never been raced” in their classified 
ads, implying that the machine has been 
coddled. Paradoxically, the reverse is 
more often true. A guy who races his car 
is usually going to make absolutely cer- 
lain that it’s in top running order, and 
barving accidents, the auto should be in 
better shape than one that's been used 
Jor strictly social sorties. If you've got 
your heart set on picking up that second- 
hand cream puff, take along a friend 
who knows something about automo- 
biles or, better yet, pay a professional 
mechanic to chech it; his fee will be your 
best buy whether the car is or not. 


Which is correct Welsh rabbit or 
Welsh rarebit? — B. T., Chicago, Ilinois. 

Both are correct today. The original 
term is Welsh rabbit, and was once wryly 
used by Welshmen too poor to afford 


meat to describe their dish of cheese 
melted over crackers or toasted bread. 
Rarebit is simply a euphemism that was 
applied when the dish was pulled out of 
Cardiff kitchens and into the move ele- 
gant English eateries. 


IN o: tong ago 1 moved from the effete 
Fast to the vigorous West and 
fine sports ito wr 

where I grew up. One such is hunting; 
Ive gone on some dozen trips with col- 
leagues and have learned to handle а 
rifle (a 22 Hornet for jack rabbits) and 
a shotgun (a 20-gauge double for par- 
tidge and pheasant 1 did creditably 
for a beginner—but felt repressed about 
asking certain questions. When I did 
ask them, however, I discovered the guys 
Who'd been handling guns all their lives 


eineken's 
eineken's 
еер AO 


A treasure of pleasure 
from Holland to here! 


didn't know the answers, either. Perhaps Full 
you can help us out. What is the differ- ully aged. 
ence between calibre, bore and gauge? Natural carbonation only. 


We know 22 and .45 
diameter (calibre), but is it the diameter 
of the shell case, the bullet, the chamber. 
of the rifle, or its barrel? What do the 
"split? designations signify, like .30/30, 
-88/40, and 80-06? As to shotguns, I 
know that as gauge numbers increase, 
barrel size decreases, but what is the 
meaning of 12 gauge or 410 bore; that 
is, to what do the numbers refer? And 
what does the term "magnum" mea 
M. B., Boise, Idaho. 

You've asked for а sizable chunk of 
information on an intricate and, we're 
afraid, not always exact science. The 
designations .22 and 45 are, in princi- 
ple, the groove-to-graove diameters, in 
hundredths of an inch, of the guns bar- 
rels. But principle and practice often do 
not coincide; a 38 Special may be bored 
out to .350 calibre, the manufacturer 
keeping the .38 designation from a pre- 
vious model even though it technically 
no longer applies. А .32 automatic may 
actually measure .305 and take a .312 
bullet. Galibre, gencrally speaking, re- 
fers to the bore diameter of a rifled 
firearm and is measured in hundredths 
of an inch or, in those countries employ- 
ing the metric system, millimeters. Gauge 
refers to the bore diameter of a shotgun 
and is determined by the number of 
same-bore-diameter lead balls which 
total one pound. Bore is a broad term 
referring to a barrel's inside diameter, 
rifled or otherwise. When preceded by М.Ү. 17,N.Y 
a decimaled figure it means calibre; used 
with a whole number it connotes gauge. 

Thus, 410 bore can be interchanged 


IMPORTED 
Heineken: 
with 410 calibre, and 32 bore with 32 ein en S 
gauge. The terms 30/30 and 38/40 re- | HOLLAND BEER 


to w 30 and .38 calib 
fer to weapons of 30 and 38 calibre | сеу Y.S, PORTERS: VAN MUNCANG & C0, INC, NEW YORK,NY. 


Brewed to 
Heineken’s exclusive 


old-world formula. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Handsome Heineken's 
asses (one shown above), 
imported directly from Hol- 
land, are now available at a 
special price: 6 for $4.00. 
Allow about 3 weeks for 
delivery. Send check or 
money orderto S. М.О. Co., 
Dept. P, Р. O. Box 1580, 
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LIQUOR 
CADDY 


PLAYBOY'sblasé bunny helps 
you hold your spirits, and 
adds a touch of joie de vivre 
to bookcase, bar or mantel. 


He can handle your favorite 
bottle, 4/5 of a quart size. 
$5 ppd. Send your check or 
money order to: 


PLAYBOY ACCESSORIES 
232 EAST OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


THE PLAYMATE 
ANKLE BRACELET 


Here's a chance to 
delight your own. 
playmate with this 
distinctive, new 
bunny bracelet. She'll wear it in 

light-hearted good taste as a chic reminder of your thoughtlulness. 

And it's matched elegantly to complement the other pieces in her Playmate 
Jewelry Ensemble. The feminine chain, complete with safety clasp, 

‘Sports Playboy's smart rabbit pendant. 


PLAYBOY PRODUCTS 232 E. Ohio - Chicago 11, Illinois Price $2.50 ppo. 


which were originally designed to han- 
dle shells holding 30 and 40 grains of 
black powder respectively. Although 
black powder is no longer used, the desig- 
nations remain. However, 30°06 refers 
1o a rifle capable of holding a .30 calibre 
cartridge introduced by the U.S. Army 
in 1906. Magnum ammunition is stepped 
up in power beyond what is normally 
expected of the calibre; that is, the 
powder charge is larger and the shell 
casing longer than usual. Good hunting! 


се T gave my girl a duplicate 
у nent, she has been grad- 
killing me with kindness. More 
than not, E will come home from 
rin the process of 
терам — r 
knocking herself out in my kitchen. 
even goes through the pipeand-slippers 
routine. She insists | just rel 
let me do a thing around the aps 
cleans up after me, fluffs up the pillow 
in АП 1 have 
to do is mention something that needs 
doing, and she becomes a messeng 
errand girl. She has never mentioned 
the subject of mwr Ithough it i 
implied m her every 
intelligent, passio 


beautiful, 


sylvan 

Hire a houseman who will preempt 
the duties your girl is presently under- 
taking. You can explain it to her as а 
thoughtful move on your part to take 
the menial tasks off her hands, leaving 
her free for more uplifting pursuils. 
Once she comes to realize that your 
affections are not based on her house- 
wifely abilities, she should be move than 
happy to keep things on a strictly social 
fooling. And may we add what may 
scem a gratuitous suggestion? Should 
either marriage ora bust-up fracture this 
particular romance, don't ever again 
give anyone but a domestic worker a 
duplicate key to your digs. For wheu you 
do, as you may already suspect. you sac- 
vifice the freedoms of bachelorhood with- 
out gaining the benefits of connubiality. 
And things cam only get stickier, or 
more marilal, as time goes on. 


ЯП reasonable questions — from fash- 
ion, food and drink, hi-fi and sports cars 
to dating dilemmas, taste and etiquette 
—will be personally answered if the 
writer includes a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Send all letters to The Playboy 


Advisor, Playboy Building, 232 Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ilinois. he most 


provocative, pertinent queries will be 
presented on this page each month. 
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$4,000,000 PLAYBOY CLUB SET FOR L.A. 


LOS ANGELES (Special) — 
Final arrangements have 
been completed for the pur- 
chase of a 60.000-squ 
property on 
Los Angeles 
biggest, plushe: 
yet. Prici Lover $1,200,000 
for the land alone. Price for 
the total Club is projected at 
$4,000,000. 

The choice property eo 
most of the vacant and 
proved property of the 8500 
block on the south, or “view,” 

overlook- 


уһоу С 


in the very | 
turnal fun area. One of the 
b ‘on the property i 
the Cloister nightclub, for- 
nerly the famed Mocambo. 
building will be demol 
-ished for our new Club project. 

The new Club will have all 
the regular Playboy Club fea- 
tures plus 140 luxurious guest 
rooms, a cabarct theatre, 
glamorous swimming pool, 


shops—all for the 
use of Keyholders 
ir guests. 
One of the buildings to be 
part of the Playboy "colony" 
house the West Coast 
editorial and business offices 
of PLAYBOY 
biweel 


which debuts next month. 
Parts of the glamorous prop- 

erty originally belonged to the 

Power estate and 


PLAYBOY CLUB LOCATIONS 


Clubs Open—116 E. Walton in 
Chicago; 7701 Biscayne Blvd. 


Locations Set — 725 Rue TIberville 
in New Orleans; 5 East 59th 
St in New York; 8580 
Blvd. in Los Angeles. 
NextinLine—Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
e, Boston, Dallas, 
Francisco, St. Louis, and 
Washington, D.C. 


PLUSH PLAYBOY CLUB SET FOR NEW ORLEANS 


A super-plush Playboy Club, c 
bining fabled Old World elegance 
with eLAvnoY's famous modern 
mode, will soon be swinging on the 
е of Diamond Jim Moran's 
fabulous La Louisiane restaurant. 
in the heart of New Orleans’ 
French Quarter. Located in a 
sumptuous Franco-Spanish man- 
sion, at 725 Rue Iberville, the 
completely air-conditioned New 
Orleans Club features the ultimate 
in sophisticated bars and dining 
buffets, two all-star showroom 
and, of course, fifty begi 
Bunnies to serve you. 


MIAMI PLAYBOY CLUB GETS OFF 


TO A SWINGING START 


PLAYBOY came swinging into 
Miami in a big way May 10th, 
when the fabulous new Playboy 
Club at 7701 Biscayne Blvd. 
Officially opened for business. 

Мае Barnes, the Playboy Club's 
favorite Bunny, and Don Sherman, 
new Playboy Club comedy di 
cover a program of 
exciting, sophisticated entertain- 
ment. 

The Club's distinctively styled 
bars—its closed-circui 
magnificent, custom-crafted hi- 
stereo console, plus many other 
exclusive Playboy Club features 
drew high preise from first 
nighters. 

Also drawing praise was the 
sumptuous Buffet, Penthousesteak 
platter and breakfast for early 


"stayers." Whether it's buffet, 
breakfast, or prime steak platter, 
you dine at the Mi: Playboy 
Club for the price of just one drink! 


Following the successful pat- 
tern of the Chicago Playboy 
Club, the Miami Club is now 
open for luncheon from 11:30 
A.M. daily. Both Clubs are open 
seven days а week. Closing 
time for the Minmi Club is 


5 a.m; for the Chicago Club 
1 лм, Both Clubs feature the 
саго und latest shows in 
town—dinner show nightly at 
8pm., and a “Night Owl” show 
in the Library at 2:20 4.M.— 
Six Shows Night! 


Backstage and Onstage with the Bunnies 
: 1 ғ; 


From the dressing room to front, 
center in any one of a Playboy 
Club's glamorous showrooms— 
it's "show biz" all the way for 
the lovely Bunnies. Above, Bun- 
nies get all set before the theatrical 
dressing-room mirror in the 
Chicago Club. At right, Bunny- 
Playmate Delores Wells shows 
fledgling Bunny Donna Holland 
how to serve Playboy-size drinks 
with. charm and efficiency. From 
the first "casting" session—staged 
like a call for a Broadway play— 
until a Bunny arrives on the floor 
of the Club, being a Bunny is 
showmanship in the PLAYBOY 
tradition. 


CHICAGO (to June 29th) 

Guyle, Reneaux, Boverly Wri 
Harold Harris Ty 
Jerry Shane. 
MIAMI (to June 29th} 


Chicago 11, Hlinois 


and abroad. 
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PLAYBOY CLUB TALENT LINEUP 


ту Komack, Andy & the Dey Sisters, Jackie 
t, Gina Wilson, Claude Jones, Bob Davis Tri 
io, Kirk Stuart Trio. (Opes 


TO: International Playboy Clubs, Inc. 
c/o PLAYBOY magazine, 232 E. О! 


t me to Playboy Clubs now in operation and 
others that will soon go into operation in major cities in the U.S. 


Мате 
(please print) 


Address —————————————— 


y — — — — — —Zone—— County. State ——— 
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o ИЛИ he reached 
e fifteenth 
station 
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By ALLAN PHI 

Рип 


es grandes 


pidi's drunkenness was ni 
s nitrogen narcosi: 
sis, We called the seizure apti 
er becomes â god. 


profondeurs." The first stage i 
а , 
де iS а mild anesthesia, after which the di 
“отш: qne Silent World" 
d happened. 


Artie, the youn hi 
g photographer, was the first to realize wha 
ding wate let his 


He broke the surfaci 
e abou 
outhpiece drop to his Ш feet from the boot 2" 
"Не'ѕ comin strai " id” 3 
E aight up," he said, “Not decompress"? e didn t make it. 


The three people on the boat exchanged glances: 
Waddell said 1? Commodore and Mrs. 
pusiness- 06 build-up, 


Well, there goes my feature story,” 
“That's the risk You run in the newspaper 
8. "lf he didn't make ithe has 
“Rob's à 00 ho ee sythe 5! 
ne didn : ( 
petore, with Rob at the controls of the 


a good reason W 
g y Ө west ме day 
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Forsythes’ forty-cight-foot Cynthia П, 
and had reached Cay Sal Bank, a hun- 
dred miles to the ESE, in time to catch 
a couple of kingfish for their dinner. 
Now, the next morning, they were an- 
chored at The Elbow and the boat was 
riding directly over the underwater 
ledge where the green water turned to 
deepest blue and the dif dropped 
straight down 600 fathoms, with the 
weighted line beside it; and Robinson 
Roy, who had gone down this line ten 
minutes before to set a new depth rec- 
ord for the free dive, was already back 
on the surface. 

He and his safety man, Herr Schaff- 
ner, swam up to the boarding ladder to- 
gether. The German courteously indi- 
cated that Robinson should mount first. 
Robinson clambered heavily into the 
boat, sat down, and stripped off his 
tripletank assembly. He was frowning. 
He took his mask from his forehead and 
threw it, unexpectedly, across the deck. 

“Temper, temper" Mrs. Forsythe 
said, laughing uneasily. A phony blonde 
hanging onto a bygone youth and 
beauty, but irreparably stringy in the 
neck, she was already working on her 
second gin and tonic, though it was not 
yet ten AM. 

"I loused it," Rob said, with a savage 
note in his voice. "All I have to do to 
set the record is to go on down. So in- 
stead 1 come up." 

“Was it my equipment?" the German 
asked. "Was it something went bad 
with the breathing?" 

“The equipment was fine,” Rob stated, 
standing up. He was a huge young man 
of twenty-four, clothed in musde, im- 
mensely strong, with a habitual gentle- 
ness and difidence of manner that was 
submerged under his present agitation. 
He stared stonily at the floor. "I was 
down to 275. I've been that far half a 
dozen times. I don't get it why this time 
I should pull such a stupid trick.” 

“Well, I get it," Artie said, still on 
the ladder. “You are a big muscle-bound 
ape and you got this idea about sctting 
a record. And you also got this little 
spark in your bird-brain that tells you 
to turn around before you drown your- 
self. So you turn around." 

“No, it wasn't that," Rob said. A note 
of awe came into his voice. "When I 
came up, damnit, I thought I was go- 
ing down. Y came up maybe fifty feet 
before I knew what was happening." 

“Pressure-happy,” Artie said, and 
climbed in. 

“That’s right," Robinson said. "I was 
expecting it, sure. But when it happens 
to you like that, I tell you, and you're 
a hundred feet from where you thought 
you were — well, it makes you think. You 
don't head back down again. Not me, 
anyway. Not right away.” He had his 
voice under control again: no one be- 


came aware that he was terrified by what 
had just happened to him. 

Waddell, the newspaperman, was a 
fellow in his middle forties, with a gray- 
ing crewcut, heavy-framed glasses, and a 
large jaw padded with fat. Now he was 
going to show how much he knew. “Our 
boy didn’t chicken out, no sir. He ran 
into the rapture of the depths. Nitrogen 
narcosis. It makes the diver feel drunk.” 

“Well, that’s the only way to be,” 
Mis. Forsythe said, and gave her brassy 
laugh. 

Maybe not, if you're 200 feet under 
water,” Artie said. 

"Anyway" Waddell went on. "irs 
nothing to fool with. It can kill you. 
Personally, 1 don't blame him for giving 
up the dive, much as I regret losing the 
story.” 

“Nobody's giving anything up," Rob- 
inson said. He stood there, towering 
over them all: gentle, mighty, deter- 
mined, the moving force in the group; 
and yet like a child among adults. “You 
think I got you and Artie and Herr 
Schaffner all the way out here just for 
the boat ride? I'm going down again.” 

"That's my boyl" Mr. Forsythe ex- 
claimed. “Rob's not going to give up as 
easy as all that." He was a florid, puffy 
man in his carly sixties, very natty in 
his yachting cap, striped jacket and 
white flannels. He went to Key West 
every fall and winter and was the only 
man in town who did not know that 
his title of “Commodore” was never 
used without irony. Old Commodore 
Forsythe, who had once lost a fifty-dol- 
lar bet on whether he could get both 
motors started and turn on the running 
lights without accidentally turning on 
something else first. Now it did not oc- 
cur to him even to wonder whether it 
was wise for Robinson to dive again: 
Rob was his boy, the kid he had rescued. 
from the strects, the object of his pride. 

"Why," he went on, "when Rob asked 
me if he could make his dive on this 
trip, I didn't think twice about it. I've 
helped him along ever since he was a 
youngster hanging around his brother's 
tackle shop. Hell, I gave him the first 
decent job he ever had, six, seven — how 
many years ago was it, Rob?" 

“Seven years ago, Commodore.” Rob 
said impassively. He was thinking, big 
deal: skipper on his drunken fishing 
parties for seven years and no better off 
than when I started. “Excuse me,” he 
said abruptly, He went down the steps 
to the galley and sleeping quarters; went 
into the forward stateroom and locked 
the door behind him. 

“When you gotta go, you gotta go,” 
Mrs. Forsythe said. 

Waddell muttered something about 
taking a look around and climbed up to 
the flying bridge. He was disturbed by 
what had happened on the dive and by 


what he remembered of a conversation 
he had had the night before with the 
German, who had come out of the head 
while he was fixing himself a drink in 
the galley. 

“Hi there, Schaffner,” he had said. 
“Can I make you one?” 

“No thank you very much,” Schaffner 
had answered in his accented English. 
“I do not drink so much, thank you." 

Waddell had looked the man over, 
trying to size him up. He was in his early 
forties, rather short and very compactly 
built, and with a manner that was re- 
served and stiff despite his efforts to 
adapt himself to American ways. His 
open face seemed to promise a sort of 
innocence, until one looked into his 
eyes, which had no warmth in them but 
only alert intelligence. Waddell had 
heard that he had been a commando in 
Rommel’s Afrika Corps, and he said to 
himself: I'd hate to run into him in the 
desert on a dark night. Aloud he had 
said, making conversation: 

“Rob tells me he's using your Atlantis 
equipment on the dive.” 

“Yes,” Herr Schaffner had said. 

“He's one hell of a decent boy. I like 
that kid.” 

"I agree, yes.” 

“And if the dive goes OK he has the 
exclusive import rights to your line for 
this country, is that right?" 

"Well, no," Herr Schaffner said. 

Waddell turned to face him. “No?” 
he asked. "But that's what he told me. 
Why, that's his main reason for making 
the dive." 

Schaffner looked at him, altogether 
without guile, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders, making a litle spreading gesture 
with his two hands. 

“What do you mean?” Waddell asked, 
frowning. 

“Please let me explain,” the German 
said earnestly, his face still devoid of 
deceit. "I have in Europe a gross busi- 
ness of seven million dollars the year. 
Now I wish to enter the American mar- 
ket, where the competition is very strong. 
I must have a powerful representative 
here, a firm with a national distribution 
and ten, twenty thousand dollars to ad- 
vertise my products. With all respect to 
a fine young man, Mr. Roy is not able 
to provide these necessaries.” 

Waddell was not an eminently moral 
person, but he did not like what he had 
just heard. “Did you tell him all this?” 
he asked. 

“Perhaps not in so many words,” the 
German said. “But surely you have mis- 
understood Mr. Roy. Never, never did 
I offer him the exclusive 
spoke of the need for advertising, and I 
agreed that the deep dive would be most 
useful for publicity. He was most cager 
to make the dive; of course, I was will- 

(continued on page 38) 


“But that's just the way it is in a shipwreck — 
‘women and children first! " 
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fifteenth station 


ing. But there was no definite agreement 
about business- arrangements." 

“Well, damn,” Waddell said. There 
was the end of his front-page feature 
story, with byline. He started out the 
door. 

“One moment!" Herr Schaffner said. 
“You intend to speak with Mr. Roy?” 

“What else?” Waddell asked. 

“If you will pardon, I think it would 
be better if not. Mr. Roy is determined 
to make this dive. Whatever you tell 
him he will dive. 1 know this from my 
talks with him.” 

“Well, let's let him make up his own 
mind, OK?" Waddell said. “On the basis 
of the facts.” 

“You will make him unhappy and 
anxious,” the German said. “At 200, 
300, 400 feet under the water, when he 
must be paying very much attention, he 
will be thinking about what you are 
telling him. It is not good, Mr. Waddell: 
you will do bim great harm.” 

‘There was no doubt that Herr Schaff- 
ner meant every word of what he said. 
Waddell came back from the door and 
sat on a bunk. 

“J am an honest man," the German 
said with fervor. “I will give Mr. Roy 
his due for this dive. 1 will make him 
distributor for all of Florida—a big 
market. All tourists come to Florida. 
This will help him to get out of his little 
tackle shop. Yes! But there is no use 
causing him to worry at this time." 

The German’s words worked on the 
newspaperman like a reprieve from an 
odious duty. He took a big swig of his 
drink. It would be a colossal shame to 
throw away a story like this. “I think 
maybe you're right, Schaffner,” he said. 
“He has the distributorship for Florida, 
you say?” 

“Yes,” the German said. “At least for 
South Florid: 

"By God," Waddell said, "we don't 
want to upset the boy at this time of all 
times. I guess you're right.” He sloshed 
his drink around and drained it in a 
few large gulps. The story was shaping 
up nicely in his mind: the young pio- 
neer, as of old, altruistically braving the 
unknown; the rewards prompt and juicy 
in modern big-business America. “Join 
me in another?" he had asked. 

“Thank you,” the German had said 
courteously. “I do not drink so much.” 

Now, in that same cabin, Robinson 
fell to his knees beside a bunk. Fear and 
relief mingled in his churning emotions. 
He pressed his palms together and ad- 
dressed himself to the patron saint of 
divers in a hurried and anxious whisper. 

"Blessed Saint Nicholas, I thank thee 
for getting me out of that mess and 
sending me up instead of down when 1 


(continued from page 36) 


was bewildered. And when I make the 
dive again — " He paused; crossed him- 
self; said a Hail Mary, slowly and with 
understanding. Folding between his 
hands the cross that hung from his neck, 
he took his appeal direct to Headquar- 
ters. “Holy Mary, Mother of God, Star 
of the Sea, stay Thou with me on this 
next dive. Make it come off all right. 
Let me set the record this time, and let 
me get back OK, so the German will 
give me the exclusive. And make my life 
different and better from this time on. 
Amen.” 

He crossed himself again and rose. He 
felt a good deal less shaky. As he reached 
for the door there was a knock on it 
and when he opened he found Artie, 
who came in and sat down on a bunk. 
Artie bad picked up a snorkle and was 
twirling it on his forefinger. He waited 
awhile before he said, “Roy, you know 
your decompression table, don’t you?” 

“You know 1 know it," Robinson an- 
swered warily. 

“You came straight up from 275 with 
out a stop,” Artie said. 

“Well, I was a little bit confused. 
Anyway, I wasn’t down long enough to 
matter. You don’t see me stretched out 
‘on the deck, do you?” 

“You know what they say about two 
deep dives in one day,” Artie went on, 
still twirling the snorkle and studying it 
intently. “I don’t think you should go 
down again.” 

This statement was a moral act on his 
part: no one had suggested that he make 
it and it ran contrary to his interests. He 
was here to take the pictures that Wad- 
dell would write the story around. It 
would be a large step forward in 
career as a freelance photograph 
What he did not like was that Robin- 
son Roy would probably not profit from 
all this fine publicity. He would be 
dead. 

“Did the German put you up to this?" 
Robinson asked. "Is that what he's say- 
ing?" 

"He's not saying a thing," Artie re- 
plied. 

Robinson visibly relaxed. "Well, I 
know how to handle myself," he said, 
too loud. "You want your story, don't 
you? What're you getting so jumpy 
about all of a sudden?" 

Axtie looked up at him with a naked 
stare that demanded an end to all pre- 
tense. Rob's face lost the expression it 
had assumed when he asked his disin- 
genuous question. "Art," he said, almost 
in a whisper, "I got to make that dive. I 
got to get out of this bind they got me 
in." When Artie continued to stare at 
him, but said nothing, he went on. “That 
first decent job the Commodore was talk- 
ing about, that was when they were tied 


up in Garrison Bight at Key West and his 
wife flang a full bottle of whiskey at 
him and it went over the side. So I went 
down and found it. Two bucks. Ever since 
then the same thing. Find this guy's 
anchor, five bucks. Change that guy's pro- 
peller, five bucks. Sell a dollar's worth 
of fishhooks and sinkers out of that 
stinking tackle shop. Man, I was made 
for better stuff than that.” 

He began to pace up and down the 
short length of the cabin. “Listen, 1 don't 
like what happened on that first dive any 
more than you do. But when I make this 
dive with Schaffner's German gear, he 
gives me the exclusive. That's our agree- 
ment. And that's when I get out of this 
Key West ratrace and into the big time.” 
He made two trips up and down the 
cabin before he spoke again. "All 1 know 
is, 1 got to make this dive.” 

Artie went back to the deck, where 
the others were waiting. "He's going to 
try again,” he reported, and paused. 
"We could stop him, you know." 

"With a sledge hammer, that big ox, 
you mean,” Mrs. Forsythe said with a 
hoot of laughter. 

Artie turned to Herr Schaffner. “You're 
the key man. All you have to do is tell 
him the deal is off.” 

“But why?” Herr Schaffner asked. "T 
do not understand this alarm. There is 
not such great danger, I think.” 

“You heard what he said,” Artie said. 
"He didn't know what he was doing 
down there." 

"Mr. Roy is a strong and courageous 
young man," the German said. "I am 
not worried about Mr. Roy." 

Artie looked into his eyes and saw in 
them the refusal to be candid at the ex- 
pense of this chance to enter the Ameri- 
can market with a bang. He looked at 
‘Waddell and saw a man who was not 
going to interfere with Robinson's 
God-given right to risk his life and thus 
provide the material for a syndicated 
feature story. 

“It’s a terrific story either way, isn't 
it, Mr. Waddell?” he asked. 

“What do you mean?” Waddell said. 

"] mean, whether he sets the record 
or dies trying. In fact, a lot better story 
if he dies trying.” A shocked silence sur- 
rounded him. “Well, I don't want the 
story that bad." 

He walked over to the chair where 
Rob had left his diving knife and took 
it from its sheath. It was obvious that he 
intended to cut the weighted line. Wad- 
dell stepped quickly in front of the line, 
blocking him. 

"Now wait a minutel" he commanded, 
coloring with anger. "You have no right 
to do that. Where do you get off with 
that stuff, making Roy's decisions for 
him? Who the hell do you think you are, 
anyway?” He stood there scowling, his 
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article by brace griffin 
e & & a lyrical survey of blues 
bolters and balladeers, from 
bessie smith to ella fitzgerald. 
from leadbelly to ray charles 


WHEN SAMMY DAVIS saunters onto the stage of New York's Copacabana, snaps his fingers, 
kicks with the band and belts out a blues, he's providing the best possible proof that talent 
is never born in a vacuum. What Sammy sings and how he sings it — no matter how "commercial" his 
style may be dubbed by some — has its roots deep in the mainstream of jazz, back in time through literally 
thousands of singers who have wailed, moaned, chanted, grunted, shouted, scatted, hummed, warbled, 
rhapsodized, torched, larked, agonized, blasted, gurgled, whispered, crooned, smeared and rified their 
way through six-odd decades of jazz in the U-S. 

What is this thing called jazz singing? Stated simply, it is the employment of the voice as a jazz 
instrument in any of the many traditions established, for the most part, by the horn men and rhythm-section, 
stalwarts of this syncopated music. 

Jazz — whether we are referring to traditional New Orleans, Dixieland, Chicago Style, Rhythm and 
Blues, Boogie Woogie, Swing, Bop, Cool, Progressive, Hard Bop, Funk, Soul, Third Stream or you-name-it 
— is basically an urban phenomenon, but its roots were nurtured in the earthiest musical soil. There were 
firmly-founded European melodies and harmonies brought to America in (continued on page 42) 
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WILLIS BRAINTREE was a young man who had never 
wanted much out of life. "Why congregate at the goal 
line," he used to say, "when there's more room in the 
middle of the field?” So people pushed Willis around. 
He was the kind of fellow speed cops picked up for 
driving one mile over the limit, the kind who always 
flunked personality tests and did miscrably on those 


magazine quizzes that rate your executive talent — the 
kind who's stopped and searched by store detectives 


every time he goes to buy some hair tonic at the super- 
market. There was only one thing Willis desired, and 
that was to have a little authority over somcone. Over 
anyone. His was a typical psychological problem. Most 
people who suffered from it, though, were able to find 
release by taking jobs in immigration offices or on 
postal routes. Where Willis differed was that he dis- 
liked uniforms and the kind of bossy people who ex- 
ploited them, and felt a positive loathing for the regi- 


mentation that secmed to go with wearing them. Yet 
he felt he. should try this route to salvation, which 
had (the textbooks said) bolstered the egos of a lot of 
people. The trouble was that when he tried to get 
such a job the personnel people laughed at him, and 
if he was actually taken on, the other men in uniforms 
who had been around much longer proceeded to boss 


and abuse Willis so badly that he had to get out. 
One day, however, Willis found his calling. It hap- 

pened quite by accident. Driving into town on the 
ike, he stopped at a toll booth to throw his quarter 

in and was about to continue along when suddenly all 

the red lights flashed and a siren began to whine and 

the attendants from all the booths ran over. 

“You threw a bottle top in there,” one shouted. 

he said. 


Willis blushed. “I don’t believe so, 
“Come along with us now,” said another one, “that’s 


a punishable offense.” 
“I'm sorry,” said Willis, "but1 think what happened 
was that I'm not a very good thrower and my quarter 
must have missed the hopper.” 
"I've dealt with guys like you before,” said the 
shortest of the attendants. “You'd better come along 


or I'll have to rough you up." 
Willis followed the men docilely. Hc wasn't too up- 

sct. These things were always happening to him. 
They all looked in the hopper. ‘There was no bottle 

top. The short attendant grunted suspiciously and be- 


gan to dismantle the machinery. Willis tapped him 


on the shoulder. 
“Look,” he said, “see that quarter over there on the 
concrete? That's my quarter. I have a lousy aim." 
г. "O. 


One of the attendants picked up the quarter 
Mac,” he said, “we'll let you go this time. But next 


time let's really throw, eh?” 
"Let's," said Willis agreeably, noticing that the man 

had made no apology whatsoever. It must be great to 

be a toll-booth attendant, he thought. “I'll try to im- 


prove," he said. 
He walked back to his car. Maybe this was the job. 
for him. A toll-booth attendant. Think of the power. 


And the uniform. The only trouble, of course, was 
that he'd get pushed around by the other attendants. 
Then it came to him. What he needed was a toll 


booth of his own. 


He started building it the very next day. It had 
concealed wheels, and a little hook, so that he 
could hitch it up behind his car. When it was done, 
he made a trip into town to get a uniform. The 
man at the pawn shop had just the thing, taken 
in trade, he claimed, from a Panamanian Rear 
Admiral, Willis put it on, drove home, and took his 
toll booth out on the road in front of his house. 
‘Then he stood back and looked at it. It seemed per- 
fect, just like the real thing, with a hopper and 
lights that flashed and a sign that said THIS LANE. His 
house was on a side road, however, and only two cars 
came along that day. They both paid without ques- 
tion. He charged the first a quarter, and the second 
seven cents. here was a very nicely made blonde 
driving the second car. She had local plates. And 
Willis had always felt a special fondness for blondes. 


ау, seven cents, that’s cheap,” she said. 
‘or you, any time, ma’m,” said Willis. “Drive 


carefully, now, and come again. 
The next day Willis grew more daring. After a whole 


morning when nobody came by at all, he hitched the 
booth onto the back of the car and took it out on a 
slightly bigger highway close by. He got about a dozen 
cars that afternoon. The last one was the blonde’s. 


“Hi,” she said, “you been moved?” 


“Yeah,” said Willis, “that’s the way it i: 
booth profession. You never know where you'll be from 


onc day to the next. Five cents, please.” 


"It gets cheaper all the time," said the blonde. 
“you get better looking all the time.” 


“Well,” said Wil 
The girl cast down her long lashes. “ГИ probably sce 


you again,” she said. 
“Anywhere from Maine to California,” said Willis. 
“Drive carefully now. And don't put no bottle caps in 


the hoppers.” 
The following day Willis had a good stretch and stayed 
out until nine at night, taking in forty-seven dollars and 
twelve cents. It wasn't the money that made him stay 
there, though. The money was good, but the important 
thing was that the experience did wonders for him. He 
was more assured, more impressive; he knew when to be 
arrogant, when to be merely nasty, and when to be charm- 
ing. He took the personality test in the latest issue of Quest 
and found that his rating was 95 to 100, “You like girls 
and girls like you.” Only a week ago, Willis realized, he 
would have been down there in the bottom category, ] to 
15, "You're a slob.” And when the blonde came by again, 
he asked her out for a drink, just leaving the booth where 
it was. When he returned, there were coins in the hopper. 
Within a week Willis was confident, and he took the 
booth out onto the turnpike itself. He found a quict spot 
and settled down. It was wonderful. Hc'd never realized 
before how much money there was in turnpikes, and how 
much weight a man could swing there. He was tough. 
He sent back trucks. He didn’t allow cars with trailers 
оп, or anyone with Arizona plates. Somehow he'd taken 
a strong dislike to Arizona plates. After an hour he 
knew that he couldn't keep up with the flow of traffic 
unless he slowed the cars down. Business was booming. He 
got out the orange lane-markers which, with some fore- 
sight, he had picked up from a piece of construction work 
back down the pike as he came in that morning, and 


he was the very 


model ofja 
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the very beginnings of our history; West 
African concepts of rhythm and phras- 
ing, borne to our shores by the first 
Negro slaves; and an almost limitless 
array of musical influences that were 
part of the lore of hundreds of ethnic 
groups that arrived in the U.S. during 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth cen- 
turies. But jazz, as such, wasn't identi- 
fiable unti] the late 1800s, when Negroes 
began fusing the multiplicity of Euro- 
pean and African flavors with their own 
view of life in the postbellum South. 
Jazz was then, and still is, a music 
rhythm and the percussive 
lody instruments. Its heart 
is improvisation: ad lib solos delving 
into and around the melodic, rhythmic 
and harmonic marrow of songs. Like 
many of the European classical composi- 
tions that predated it, jazz has made 
extensive use of theme-and-variation. 
From Africa— south. of the Sahara — 
jazz seized the call-and-response pattern 
preserved in today's fervent gospel mu- 
sic and big-band rifing A fusion of 
many taproots, it grew just as America 
grew, acquiring sophistication as the na- 
tion progressed from a simple society to 
a complex culture. Some myopic diggers 
of jazz have refused to admit that there 
has been much growth at all and stoutly 
maintain that only “traditionalists” can 
be labeled as purveyors of the true jazz 
— whatever that is. But this view makes 
about as much sense as the claim that 
jazz — instrumental or vocal — never got 
out of Storyville. 

Get out it did. Initially, jazz and jaz 
singing came aborning in the sounds of 
crudely played instruments and protest- 
ing Negro voices rising out of the South 
to proclaim what many hoped would be 
a new life. From the African chant, the 
slave song, the work song, the field shout, 
the prison dirge, the folk ballad, the 
minstrel refrain, the street cry — from 
all of these and more— singers like 
Sammy Davis have derived their tradi- 
tions, their styles and much of their 
repertoires. Along a Mississippi levee in 
the 1890s came the sound: 

Oh, rock me Julie, rock me. 

Rock me slow and easy, 

Rock me like a baby. 

It was heard in Auburn, Alabama, in 
Memphis, in St. Louis. On rotting 
porches, in cabins of discarded boards, 
the cry of the blues was born, and the 
singers who sang the blues expressed 
this heritage — sometimes happy, mostly 
sad. 

By 1910, the word blues was in wide 
use, and the first of them — Hart Wand's 
Dallas Blues —was published just two 
years later. Ironically, Wand was a well- 
off white violinist from Oklahoma City; 
he heard the tune whistled by a Negro 
porter in his father's drugstore and 


transcribed it. The first printing was 
gobbled up 

who played it atrociously on the piano 
in the parlor), and a second went al- 
most as rapidly. The piece is still played 
and sung today. A few months alter 
Wand's work came out, W. C. Handy 
published Memphis Blues (structurally 
not a true blues; it was originally writ- 
ten as a 1909 political campaign song). 

A few of the carly, and somc of the 
best, blues shouters managed to record: 
among them were Ma Rainey and Blind 
Lemon Jefferson. According to jazzologist 
Charles Edward Smith, “Ma Rainey was 
not a big woman, but she was always on 
the heavy side, and toward the end of 
her career she tended toward inelegant 
obesity. She flirted with youth like a hag 
inexpertly applying rouge. Gold caps on 
her teeth lent her a garish smile, and her 
queenly flaunting was like that of a bad 
actress assuming a role to which she had 
no right. They snickered behind her 
back, and she heard the snickers and 
tumed venomously on her detractors.” 
Ma was a soulful blues singer and a 
tough broad, but one associate remem- 
bered her as having “warm eyes and a 
heart as big as a house.” New Orleans 
drummer Zutty Singleton heard her in 
a tent show in 1914 and recalls her cry- 
ing a blues with the words “Look what 
a hole I'm in." As she sang, the stage 
collapsed. 

Born Gertrude Malissa Nix Pridgett, 
Ma let out her first wail in Columbus, 
Georgia, in 1886; she died fifty-three 
years later in the same city. Her hus- 
band, William Rainey, was a member of 
a minstrel troupe and Ma joined him 
on the Negro vaudeville circuit. In 1923, 
she made her first record, backed by 
Lovie Austin’s group, which included 
the legendary trumpeter Tommy Lad- 
nier. (Later, Louis Armstrong was among 
the horn men who accompanied her.) 
By 1929, she had made about fifty rec- 
ords for the Paramount label and con- 
tinued to tour the hinterlands until the 
public lost interest in blues singers and 
forced her to retire. According to the 
French critic Hugues Panassié, "Next to 
Bessie Smith, Ma Rainey is the greatest 
blues singer who ever recorded. Her 
ample, extremely deep and beautiful 
contralto was ideal for the blues, which 
she sang with a majestic, imposing ac 
cent and an almost religious gravity.” 
Such a sound is apparent on scveral cur- 
rently available LP reissues of Ma's 
early sides — Classic Blues and Broken- 
Hearted Blues (Riverside), which con- 
tain such moving messages as Honey, 
Where Have You Been So Long and 
Lawd, Send Me a Man. 

It is impossible to wace back to the 
exact birth of the blues, despite numer- 
ous songs and motion pictures that have 


attempted to do so. Born in a simple 
form — basically twelve bars divided into. 
three sections of four bars each — blues 
were transported by troubadours who 
wandered with their guitars from town 
to town in the late Nineteenth and early 
Twentieth centuries, singing for coins 
оп street corners. Among these pioneers 
- and typical of the carly itinerant blues 
singers — was Blind Lemon Jefferson. 

Blind Lemon (his name was Lemon; 
he was born blind) was from Couchman, 
Texas, а run-down farming area. Born 
around 1897, he began collecting blues 
as a boy; his education in the streets and 
brothels of Dallas gave him a rousing 
repertoire. Like other blues wanderers 
of his ilk, Blind Lemon traveled as far 
as Tennessee and Alabama. In the 
"Twenties, he arrived in Chicago to live 
and record until his death in 1930. His 
music (available on several Riverside 
LPs) was excitingly rough and sinewy, 
and his voice — harshly nasal — was prim- 
itive and compelling. He was but one 
of many jazz minstrels in the early 1900s. 
"There were others — just names to some 
people, but legends to others— Blind 
Blake, Ida Cox, Lonnie Johnson, Lead- 
belly. Rabbit Brown, Sleepy John Estes. 
Willie McTell, Furry Lewis, Leroy Carr, 
Barbecue Bob, Tampa Red, Memphis 
Minnie, Lightning Hopkins, and many, 
many more. Some were country blues 
singers who chanted of the fields and the 
rural life in the Southland and Mid- 
west; others were urban blues singers 
who plied their more sophisticated songs 
in the saloons and red-light districts of 
metropolitan centers. 

Many of them gathered in Chicago. 
Big Bill Broonzy, who was among them, 
remembered that “People started to give 
parties and some Saturday nights they 
would make enough money to pay the 
rent, so they started to call them ‘house- 
rent parties,’ because they sold chicken, 
pig feet, home brew, chittlins, moon- 
shine whiskey. The musicians didn't 
have to buy nothing and would get a 
chance to meet some nice-looking women 
and girls, too.” Many urban blues singers 
made their way to these parties, to €x- 
change talk and tunes, to sip refresh- 
ments and to take stock of their own 
plight: 

They say if you's white, you's all 

right; 

If уои” brown, stick-around. 

But as you're black; 

Mmm, Mmm, Brother, git back, git 

back, git back. 

So the blues were sung, and were soon to 
have an effect on the popular music of 
the country. In New York, the minions 
of Tin Pan Alley spotted salable cle- 
ments in the early jazz. and they moved 
it, via sheet music and records, to the far 
reaches of America. One of the most 
illustrious lights in the entire history of 
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jazz singing — Bessie Smith — played a 
key role in this flow of early jazz into 
the mainstream of American popular 
music. 

Born in Chattanooga, Tennessee, in 
1900, Bessie became Ma Rainey's prize 
pupil, joining Ma’s Rabbit Foot Min- 
strels and heeding her instructions. Ac- 
cording to George Avakian, “Bessie was 
a large, handsome woman; she was five 
feet nine inches tall, and though she 
weighed 210 pounds in her prime, 
almost all of it was solid bone and mus- 
cle. Her appetites were as prodigious as 
the strength of her voice and body. She 
drank to excess in her youth and in- 
creased her capacity as she rose to fame. 
Hers was a quick cycle. From the ob- 
scurity of cheap tent shows, carnivals 
and honky-tonks that preceded her first 
recording in 1923, she shot right up to 
the big time, was riding high during 
1924-7. but by 1930 was just holding on, 
and none too successfully. At fault was 
a combination of changing public taste 
and her own excesses.” 

In September 1937, on the main road 
to Memphis, her car smashed into 
another; she died from loss of blood 
under circumstances still in doubt. But 
before Bessie sang her last chorus, she 
spread the gospel of jazz; in the Twen- 
ties, her records sold millions of copies 
and she was the highest-paid Negro en 
tertainer in the country, earning $1500 
a week. 

Of her artistry, Avakian wrote, “Bessie 
Smith could do more with a greater 
variety of blues than any other singer 
who ever lived. She left behind 160 
recordings. Each is a three-minute dem- 
onstration of why this great folk artist 
so richly deserved to be called The 
Empress of the Blues. 

“А mistress of vocal inflection and an 
artist of impeccable taste, Bessie was also 
blessed with a huge, sweeping voice 
which combined suength and even 
harshness with an irresistible natural 
beauty. She could cut loose when she 
wanted to, but was also capable of the 
tenderest nuances. Every note she sang 
had in its interpretation the history and 
heritage of her people, even in her last 
creative years when she was trying to 
"Бо commercial and her texts strayed 
from the authenticity they once had. 
Her style and individuality always re- 
mained, no matter what the circum- 
stances. 

"'Bessie's control of her voice was with- 
out parallel; a subtle accent in one syl- 
lable could convey the meaning of a 
line. Her sense of pitch was as dramatic 
as it was accurate. She could hit a note 
on the nose if she wanted to, but she 
could also dip, glide and ‘bend’ a note 
to express her feelings. In short, she 
combined technique with the finest ele- 


ments of folk art.” 

Another critic wrote: “Bessie sang the 
blues to make a living: but she also 
sang the blues to communicate who she 
was, who she wanted to be, and why. 
And basically, she told the blues as a 
Negro who grew up in the South with 
Jim Crow; who moved through the 
North but couldn’t shake Jim Crow; and 
who, as some stories have it, may have 
died because Jim Crow ran a hospital 
that didn't take in colored, even when 
they were bleeding to death. 

“Her blues could be funny and bois- 
terous and gentle and angry and bleak, 
but underneath all of them ran the raw 
bitterness of being a human being who 
had to think twice about which toilet 
she could use. You can't hear Bessie 
without hearing why Martin Luther 
King doesn't want to wait any more.” 

Many of her best records are preserved 
in the four-LP The Bessie Smith Story 
(Columbia); among them is a stunning 
Down Hearted Blues, her first recording, 
cut in the spring of 1928, When it was 
originally issued, several key distributors 
placed token orders, convinced it was 
nothing more than another blues. Once 
the public heard Bessie, however, sales 
began to spiral. By the end of 1928, more 
than two million of Bessie's records had 
been sold. 

‘The record-shop stampedes caused by 
Bessie Smith brought millions into the 
jazz fold. ing her in the crusade were 
several namesakes: Mamie Smith (the 
first to record, in 1920), Laura Smith, 
Clara Smith and Trixie Smith — none 
related to Bessie — and a horde of other 
jazz singers, male and female. 

Among the early giants was Louis 
Armstrong, a New Orleans-Chicago-and- 
all points blues specialist whose trumpet. 
and voice were to become paragons of 
jazz artistry. Armstrong introduced the 
first departures from the blues idiom. 
He was at home with blues, of course, 
but he often turned his jazz conception 
in other directions, and his Hot Five 
recording of Heebie Jeebies initiated the 
“scat” approach to singing, unintelli- 
gible, horn-like utterances that parallel 
the sound and phrasing of a musical 
instrament. Currenuy available on Vol- 
ume One of the four-LP The Louis Arm- 
strong Story (Columbia), Heebie Jeebies 
is a jazz vocal landmark. According to 
musicologist Avakian, who assembled the 
masters and data for this epochal set, 
there are several versions of exactly what 
happened at that Okeh session in 1926: 
“The late Richard M. Jones, recording 
director on the session, always claimed 
that Louis meant to sing the vocal twice 
through, but dropped the sheet music 
halfway and had to improvise monosylla- 
bles till he got straightened out. Kid Ory, 
trombonist with Armstrong's Hot Five, 


says that Louis had the lyrics memorized, 
but forgot them. Or at least pretended 
to, Ory adds with a grin.” Whatever the 
truth may be, Satchmo made a key 
contribution to the history of jazz sing- 
ing with the introduction of scat, or 
“vocalese.”” 

In 1929, Louis moved solidly into the 
pop field for material, turning I Can't 
Give You Anything but Love into a jazz 
adventure of the first order. By 1930 
the pattern was definite; popular tunes 
were the property of jazz. Jazz musicians 
were not only offering their own wares 
to the public, but were giving their own 
interpretations to the music of Broad- 
way and the nonjaz songsmiths No 
longer restricted to blues and blues de- 
rivatives, jazzmen moved hungrily into 
the pop realm in search of new material 
for improvisation. 

In Armstrong's initial excursions were 
the elements essential to jazz singing: 
his hoarse, unbridled tone resembled 
the more guttural, raucous sounds of 
jazz instruments; he used lyrics mainly 
to move the melody along. Most impor- 
tant, he sang each number in his own 
manner, much as he set precedents each 
time he played his horn. 

Nearly matching Armstrong's penetrat- 
ing improvisation and feeling for popu- 
lar music was Ethel Waters. Born in 
Chester, Pennsylvania, she had toured in 
several major cities before settling in 
New York after World War I. She 
brought to the tune Dinah, which she 
introduced, a casual jazz touch, a subtle 
sense of improvisation that influenced 
jazz singers for years to come. ‘Trumpeter 
Jimmy McPartland remembered that 
“Bix Beiderbecke made a point of taking 
me to hear Ethel Waters. . .. She phrased 
so wonderfully, the natural quality of 
her voice was so fine and she sang the 
way she felt.” 

From the strolling blues singers to the 
yiolent artistry of Bessie Smith to the 
departures of Armstrong and Ethel 
Waters, jazz singing grew. And with the 
arrival of Mildred Bailey, it no longer 
remained the exclusive property of the 
Negro. Sophie Tucker's red-hot-mama- 
isms and Al Jolson’s minstrel-based 
belting (he starred, you'll recall, in the 
movies’ first talkie as “The Jazz Singer") 
were the first burgeonings of a metamor- 
phosis from jazz into popular music. 
Mildred Bailey flavored everything she 
sang with a strong taste of Bessie Smith, 
and with a casually unerring sense of 
jazz phrasing. After her record debut in 
1929, she imbued such tunes as Rockin’ 
Chair and Lazy Bones with an easygoing 
jazz lilt and brought the depth of jazz 
emotion to such popular ballads as You 
Call it Madness and Wrap Your Trou- 
bles in Dreams. 

Born part Indian in Tekoa, Washing- 
ton, in 1903, Mildred acquired a reper- 

(continued on page 112) 
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MACHINA EX DEUX 


THE COMING GOLDEN AGE OF THE MACHINE HERALDS THE 
OBSOLESCENCE OF MAN article By ARTHUR C. CLARKE 


ABOUT A MILLION YEARS AGO, an unprepossessing primate discovered that his fore- 
limbs could be used for other purposes besides locomotion. Objects like sticks and 
stones could be grasped, and, once grasped, were useful for killing game, digging 
up roots, defending or attacking, and a hundred other jobs. On the third planet of 
the Sun, tools had appeared; and the place would never be the same again. 

"The first users of tools were not men — a fact appreciated only in the last year 
or two — but prehuman anthropoids; and by their discovery they doomed them- 
selves. For even the most primitive of tools, such as a naturally-pointed stone that 
happens to fit the hand, provides a tremendous physical and mental stimulus to 
the user. He has to walk erect; he no longer needs huge canine teeth — since sharp 
flints can do a better job — and he must develop manual dexterity of a high order. 
These are the specifications of Homo sapiens; as soon as they start to be filled, all 
earlier models are headed for rapid obsolescence. To quote Professor Sherwood 
Washburn of the University of California's Anthropology Department: "It was the 
success of the simplest tools that started the whole trend of human evolution and 
led to thc civilizations of today." 

Note that phrase — "the whole trend of human evolution." The old idea that 
man invented tools is therefore a misleading half-truth; it would be more accurate 
to say that tools invented man. They were very primitive tools, in the hands of 
creatures who were little more than apes. Yet they led to us, and to the eventual 
extinction of the apemen who first wielded them. 

Now the cycle is about to begin again; but neither (continued on page 66) 45 
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Above, | to r: Ludwig Mies van der Rohe Barcelona Choir, 
stainless steel, saddle-leather straps, foam rubber, up- 
holstered in natural leother, by Knoll Assaciotes, $825. 
Charles Eames Leisure Choir, aluminum ond Nougshyde, 
pivot base, by Herman Miller, chair $244; ottoman $112. 
George Nelson desk, steel frame, plastic top, locquer 
drawer fronts, charcool sides and bock, by Hermon 
Miller, $196. Below, | to r: Harry Berloio.Diomond Chair, 
steel wire seot and back on chromed steel base, Lona 
fabric, $117; Bertoia High Back Choir, some materiols 
except wrought-iron base, chair $129; ottoman $44, by 
Knoll. George Nelson Coconut Choir, chrome ond 
INaugahyde, by Hermon Miller, chair $384; ottoman $113. 


Below, | to r: Edward Wormley listen-to-Me Couch, 
lominoted mople ond cherry, foam rubber, by Dunbar, 
$843. Eero Soorinen Armchair, molded plastic shell, 
foom rubber in Polo fabric, walnut legs, by Knoll, $156. 
Eero Soorinen Pedestal Side Table, metal base, formico 
top, by Knoll, $68. Katovolos, Littell & Kelley Tri-Legged 
Chair, chrome ond leather, by Laverne Originals, $178. 
Below right, | to r: Jens Risom Armchoir, walnut frame, by 
Jens Risom Design, $237. Paul McCobb Armchair, walnut 
ond cane, by Directionol, $164. Finn Juhl Armchair, in 
walnut, by Boker, $200. T. H. Robsjchn-Gibbings Lounge 
Choir, in wolnut, by Widdicomb, $305. Hans Wegner 
Armchair, teak ond cone, from Frederik lunning, $230. 


XUBERANCE, FINESSE and high imagination characterize U.S. 

furniture design today. For the crusading era of modern is 
over. In the early years of Twentieth Century design, a chair — to 
its creator, at least — was very much more than something to sit 
on, more even than something pleasant to look at. An early mod- 
ern chair was a resoundingly significant expression of the age, a 
concrete rendition of abstract structural principles, an almost 
belligerent assemblage of mechanical parts in which every bolt 
was paraded with all the bravado of Erich von Stroheim’s mono- 
cle. Early modern thrived on dogma ("Form Follows Function!” 
"Less Is Morel" "Structure Is Beautyl") that rivaled Milton in 
Puritan passion; it paid deepest obeisance to the machine and 
let the softer human sensibilities accommodate themselves as best 
they could; and it dwelt, along with pre-Bach and post-Bartók, 
strictly among the intelligentsia. 

Today design is more likely to reflect great good spirits than 
profound philosophies; to relish shapely contours rather than 
“honest” structures; to pride itself more highly on elegance than 
earnestness. An early modern chair had an aura of fatalism about 
it; it had to look the way it did, just as von Stroheim had to spy 
and torture; it couldn’t help its swift lines and metallic glint any 
more than Dietrich could help falling in love again. There is 
nothing inevitable about a chair any longer. Today the machine 
is the collaborator rather than the determinant of a design. In- 
stead of pressing a cerebral button to solve a mechanical puzzle, 
the designer brings his unique imagination, his own emotions, to 
bear at every point in the development of the object. No bulwark 
of metaphysics is required to justify its every turn. If a bolt is 
exposed, it is because the designer enjoys the accent, and he is as 
likely as not to paint the bolthead black, just for the hell of it. A 

- chair today stands on its own legs in existential — even absurd — 
delight. 

Liberated, fanciful and romantic as today's design is, it has 
arrived at this happy condition via a direct route from concepts 
formulated by the founders of the modern style. In a phenomenon 
pethaps unique in the history of all the arts, a major movement 
in architecture and design was consciously planned, plotted and 
programed from the beginning. “Can (continued overleaf) 


Opposite top, | to r: George Nelson Miniature Chest, teak and lac- 
quer, aluminum base, by Hermon Miller, $280. Charles Eomes Wire 
Chair, by Hermon Miller, $56, stonds on Edward Wormley Long- 
John Table of sapstreak walnut, by Dunbar, $255. Eames La Fonda del 
Sol Chair, molded plywood and oluminum, by Hermon Miller (price 
not yet estoblished) stands on Wormley Janus Table of laminated 
ash, sopstreak top, by Dunbar, $485 for nest of three, Saarinen Ped- 
estol Chair, aluminum bose, plastic shell, foom seot pad, by Knoll, 
$81. Opposite below, | to r: George Nelson Diamond Clock, by 
Howard Miller, $30. Eames Lounge Choir, rosewood ond leather, by 
Hermon Miller, choir $468; ottoman $185. George Nelson Swoged- 
leg Desk, chrome, walnut ond plastic, $278; Swaged-Leg Choir, 
chrome ond plostic, flexible back, $95, both by Herman Miller. 
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you imagine Borromini, Bernini or Gua- 
rini proclaiming, "We are Baroque!” 
muses Gio Ponti, the Italian architect 
and designer regarded as one of the con- 
temporary greats. “Or Louis XV saying, 
‘Let us now invent the Louis Quinze 
style?” But that is exactly what the 
moderns did. They announced to all 
mankind their objective of revolution- 
izing the man-made forms of the world, 
and in order to emphasize the sweeping 
scope of their program, they titled their 
mode of expression the International 
Style. 

‘The early moderns faced a clear and 
real challenge in the form of the indus- 
trial revolution, which had bombarded 
the world with piecemeal triumphs in 
science and technology, but had pro- 
vided no esthetic rationale to guide their 
use. Objects formerly made by hand 
were now mass-produced by machines, 
but they were made to look handcrafted 
— not out of the maker's attempt to de- 
ceive but simply because he knew no 
other way to fashion them. Buildings 
which required only widelyspaced, nar- 
row columns of steel to sustain them 
nevertheless had thick walls of masonry 
or brick because the builder could not 
imagine how else to make a wall. Down 
that delusory road—in the view of a 
handful of brilliant German architects 
and isolated individuals elsewhere, in- 
cluding the great Le Corbusier in France 
— lay a world of visual meaninglessness, 
not to say insanity. The Germans— 
Walter Gropius, Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe and Marcel Breuer among them — 
established in 1919 in Weimar, Ger- 
many, a training ground that was to 
become one of the most powerful mold- 
ers of esthetic thought in history. Their 
design school, the Bauhaus, dedicated 
itself to informing the shapes of the 
industrialized world with visual signifi- 
cance and esthetic integrity. The Bau- 
haus revolutionized art training by syn- 
thesizing the teaching of production 
techniques with the fine arts; it taught 
that the form an object takes must pro- 
ceed logically from what it is made of, 
how it is made, and what it will be used 
for. The school banned the slightest 
ornament, stripped away the smallest 
nonfunctioning member, and extolled 
the shiny surfaces and smooth lines that 
spelled the machine. (In a nice distinc- 
tion between essential truth and circum- 
stantial fact, they were bothered not a 
whit that the most flawless “machine 
look,” as exemplified in Mies’ famous 
Barcelona chair, in fact required metic- 
ulous hand attention to achieve.) 

When Hitler closed the Bauhaus in 
1933 (for "decadence"), most of the 
leaders of the school came to the United 
States; today their basic tenets guide al- 
most all design schools in the Western 
world. The Bauhaus philosophy is even 
more comfortably entrenched since the 


death of its most vociferous rival, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, who enjoyed calling 
buildings in the highly geometric Inter- 
national Style "matchbox architecture. 
Wright's nature-centered, organic archi 
tecture seems to require a master of his 
own magnitude for satisfactory rendi- 
tion, and his extremely personal ideas 
are much less easy to pass on than the 
clear manifestoes of the Bauhaus. 

While later designers have felt little 
inclination to overthrow the principles 
laid down by the Bauhaus, those tenets 
are no longer charged with a heady 
sense of fresh discovery. They are no 
longer a frontier to be protected or a 
gospel in need of propagation, but a 
storehouse of approaches and techniques 
that a designer can exploit for sensory 
and emotional possibilities. And the 
dicta are honored as much in the breach 
as in the observance. "Wouldn't it be 
beautiful,” George Nelson, one of to- 
day's major designers, could say three 
years ago, "to have some kind of a sculp- 
tured metal leg on a piece of furniture?" 
— ап idea that the Bauhaus would have 
condemned as frivolous and ungermane 
to the "soul" of steel. Nelson's office 
promptly set about investigating how a 
suitable sculptured look could be at- 
tained by a machine process. That prob- 
lem solved, Nelson further blasphemed 
against the Bauhaus commandments by 
inventing a way to hide the connections 
where the four sculptured legs joined 
together to form a central pedestal. 

One of today's first-rank International 
Style architects, Eero Saarinen — his orig- 
inal vision of the pedestal chair of 1957 
thwarted by an annoying structural un- 
feasibility — changed the material to 
meet his visual conception rather than 
the other (the Bauhaus) way around. His 
hope had been to realize one of the 
major goals of modern furniture design 
—a chair in one continuous form and 
of a single material throughout. He 
thought he had it in a chair of Fiber- 
glasreinforced plastic; but when this ma- 
terial turned out to be impractical in the 
slender pedestal he desired, he sacrificed 
the singleanaterial objective to the vis- 
ual grace of the design, made the base of 
aluminum and gave it a finish of the 
same color and texture as the plastic 
seating shell. 

But it is Charles Eames — the choice 
of most of his colleagues as the top de- 
signer today — who has led the way out 
of the stark, superrational, industry- 
focused simplifications of early modern 
into the subtler amiabilities of contem- 
porary furniture. The famous Eames 
chair of 1946 was a milestone of modern 
design. In the best Bauhaus tradition, 
every part performed its job with dis- 
patch and lucidity—the contoured, 
molded plywood seat, the separate, 
molded plywood back, the no-wasted- 


effort steel rods to hold back and seat 
aloft. Each part was simple and economi- 
cal to produce, and assembly —as de- 
vised by Eames — was child's play. 

Even this seemingly matter-of-fact de- 
sign had an irrepressible bounce about 
it, its back and seat shapes right in tune 
with the Joan Miro-Alexander Calder 
mode of modern art. But it was outdone 
in lilt by another Eames design five years 
later, a chair that made a fantasy of a 
festively complex structure of wire from 
the ground up. This was the first piece 
of furniture to exploit the techniques of 
industry to witty and charming ends. 

However playful as forms, both the 
wire chair and the Eames chair evolved 
from the practical objective of achieving 
maximum performance at minimum cost 
—the cost minimized by ease of mass 
production and economy of materials. 
"This objective has yielded in later Eames 
designs to a preoccupation with visual 
elegance and sumptuous comfort. Eames’ 
1958 leisure chair is a beautiful orches- 
tration of sensuous lines and planes, its 
sculptured bars of aluminum in duet 
with the outer lines of the seating pad, 
the pad's surface in a steady rhythm of 
horizontal ribs. And then —as if to re- 
ward his legion of admirers for never 
having noticed that his supremely func 
tional original chair, which looked so 
contour-obliging, could in fact not be sat 
in with total comfort for more than 
twenty minutes— Eames next design 
sank the sitter into a voluptuous luxury 
that few mortals since Nero have known: 
a broad, deep lounge chair, its cushions 
covered in soft, wrinkly leather and 
filled not with the uniformly pneumatic 
foam rubber so favored in modern de- 
sign, but with feathers and down — “to 
give the feeling of settling in," says 
Eames. “And when you get up the cush- 
ions do not instantly pop back into 
place as though you had never been 
there." ‘The sense of sheer amplitude is 
magnified by broadly curved molded 
frames in luxurious rosewood veneer. 

What makes Eames amazing to e 
other designer is that each new desi 
so original in conception, has been 
fully and naturally resolved that it seems 
to have been plucked whole from son 
reservoir of pre-existent ideas, if not 
from the sky. As a matter of fact, several 
Eames designs resemble birds, with their 
blithely molded bodies perched on frag- 
ile legs; his latest chair, designed for 
La Fonda del Sol restaurant in New 
York, actually sports abstract claws 
ning out from its central pedestal. The 
chair is scheduled to go into mass pro- 
duction shortly. 

As befits a genius, Eames is pampered 
by his manufacturer, the Herman Miller 
Furniture Company of Zeeland, Michi- 
gan. He is under no pressure to produce 
new designs. Miller is content to wait 

(continued overleaf) 
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until inspiration strikes — meanwhile 
piling up profits from previous models 
(the original Eames chair is still such a 
strong seller that Miller maintains a 
plant solely for its production). Again as 
the prerogative of genius, perhaps, 
Eames avoids the social and professional 
life of the large and aggressive Los 
Angeles design community, fiddles 
around home (а fascinating Santa 
Monica house made of standard steel 
building components) or at his studio 
with his sculptress wife Ray on what- 
ever delectation may come to mind. 
Other delights beside furniture have 
sprung from their experiments, in- 
cluding toys, ground-breaking abstract 
films, and a "sun machine" made of 
scraps of metal and activated by the sun, 
which whirs, spins, buzzes—all to ab- 
solutely no purpose. “My dream,” Eames 
has said, “is to have people working on 
useless projects. These have the germ of 
new concepts. Our backlog of undevel- 
oped concepts is becoming very low.” 

One designer who has been extremely 
prolific in reducing that backlog is 
Eames’ friend and fellow designer for 
Herman Miller — George Nelson. Nelson 
has either initiated or perfected many 
innovations which have profoundly af- 
fected the organization of the modern 
house, In his storage wall —an idea he 
has continued to explore for new varia- 
tions since the late 1940s —he devised 
an ingenious system of shelves and sup- 
ports that could be assembled to ассоль 
modate in one out-of-the-way wall all 
manner of equipment including bar, 
television, hi-fi and desk, as well as 
storage space. He was also one of the 
originators of the now-ubiquitous modu- 
lar system of furniture, in which seating, 
cabinets, tables and desks are composed 
of interchangeable parts, adaptable to 
any new use or whim. An architect as 
well as а furniture designer, Nelson has 
always attempted to integrate furniture 
with architecture to achieve greater 
space, utility and harmony; and most of 
his designs for free-standing pieces, such 
as sofas and armchairs, like his storage 
walls and modular systems, are simple 
geometric shapes, usually with raised 
“platform” seats, to harmonize with the 
straight lines of the modern house and 
to preserve its open expanses. 

Nelson merrily strayed from his geo- 
metric bent with what may appropriately 
be called a delicious 1956 collection of 
seating including confections like the 
marshmallow sofa which plumped peo- 
ple down on an array of individual foam 
rubber “marshmallows” and а hard- 
shelled, triangular number called the 
coconut chair. Impertinent commodities 
like these, combined with broad curios- 
ity about everything from abstract ideas 
to semi-abstract clocks (he designed the 
screen titles for The Misfits and con- 


cocted a Gamera Three television pro- 
gram called How to Kill People: A 
Problem in Design), and a critical intel- 
ligence that weaves the most irreconcil- 
able contradictions into lucid human 
organization, has prompted one critic to 
call Nelson “his own best design.” Socia- 
ble, articulate and witty to boot, he is in 
much demand as a speaker and writer. 

The kind of modern house for which 
Nelson planned his neat, geometric fur- 
niture — a house with open spaces, over- 
lapping volumes, indoor-outdoor flow, 
and everything possible built in— placed 
the chair in the limelight. There it 
stands, in splendid isolation, the most 
conspicuous piece of furniture in the 
room. Fittingly. it was one of the top 
practitioners in that architectural style, 
Eero Saarinen, who first realized that a 
different sort of design for a chair was 
now needed: a chair whose front, back 
and profile were not discrete views seen 
in the classical perspective of three sep- 
arate planes, but a fully rounded object 
with a form strong enough to stand as 
an important punctuation mark, com- 
plete from any angle. But even that 
major objective was not the sum of 
Saarinen's intent. He also wanted to 
create a distinctly modern chair, employ- 
ing industrial materials, that would af- 
ford not only thc physical fact of com- 
fort, but also the visual atmosphere of 
comfort associated with traditional up- 
holstered furniture, The now-classic 
Saarinen womb chair of 1948 was the 
superb result. One of the first molded 
plastic chairs, it chose not to expose its 
hard, smooth material, but to cover it- 
self totally with fabric. And it chose not 
to make the least amount of plastic go 
the farthest way, but to use the material 
prodigally, in a broadly flaring form im- 
posing in size and inviting in shape. 
Furthermore, Saarinen minimized the 
discord between the light, spindly metal 
rod base and the full, contoured shell by 
driving the base out of sight. out of 
mind: metal parts are tucked as near the 
center as possible without endangering 
stability, and are thus thrown into shad- 
ows created by the generously expansive 
shell, so that the cradle is all that regis- 
ters in the senses, like a molded flying 
carpet. 

Saarinen, the cool and silent Finn, son 
of the late great architect Eliel Saarinen, 
richly possesses that poetic vision for 
form which has made the Finns one of 
the fountainheads of modern design — 
and design of a delicacy surprising for 
such a supposedly stolid race. If, from 
the visually romantic point of view of 
the Finns, there was anything imperfect 
about the womb chair, it was that the 
metal base seemed a bit like an after- 
thought; it was prudent enough to hide, 
but it did not participate in the essen- 
tial mood of the design. Saarinen's plas- 


tic and aluminum pedestal chair, how- 
ever, resolves every conflict. Although 
the Bauhaus might have called it dis- 
honest, it is, visually, the very summa- 
tion of the harmony for which modern 
design has been striving. In this mellif- 
luously flowing form, only one thin line 
(not visible from normal viewing angles) 
where the plastic seat meets the alumi- 
num base reveals that the chair is not 
all of a single material. Saarinen's manu- 
facturer, Knoll Associates, Inc., of New 
York (whose head, Florence Knoll, is 
herself a formidable design talent), 
hopes that the technical problems of 
making the chair in all plastic will even- 
tually be solved. 

Sculptors, noting the enviable promi- 
nence acquired by the few pieces of fur- 
niture isolated in the open spaces of the 
modern house, have long since seized 
the opportunity to make them into true 
pièces de résistance. Isamu Noguchi, the 
Japanese-American abstract sculptor, 
turned his evocative vision to furniture 
in the late 1940s, designing powerful, 
amorphous, biomorphic shapes (шаш: 
mary cocktail tables, phallic sofas) that 
would brook little competition from 
other objects in a room. A 1952 group 
of chairs by sculptor Harry Bertoia was 
planned specifically for modeling in the 
round, for completeness and interest of 
form from any angle, three-quarter as 
well as back, front and profile. Nine 
years Jater, still fashionable to the Nth 
degree, these effervescent beauties in ra- 
diant upholstery usually find themselves 
set at angles in interiors, seldom more 
than one in a room, and each a star. 

Most outré of all furniture designers 
today are Estelle and Erwine Laverne — 
a darkly mysterious couple, silent in 
movement, fiery in temperament, who 
blaze with a sense of the fabulous. Their 
flights of fancy include a series of plas- 
tic flowershaped chairs (the tulip, the 
lotus, the buttercup), and invisible chairs 
made of clear plastic. These latter, the 
Lavernes say, are supposed to assist the 
architectural desire for uncluttered, con- 
tinuing space, and many find their ka- 
leidoscopic color reflections entrancing. 
An infernal, science-fiction variation of 
the clear plastic group is the electric 
chair, whose edges light up. The La- 
vernes do not acclaim the architectural 
virtues of this one. 

A warmer, more intimate aspect of 
modern design — some call it coy — that 
developed parallel with but independ- 
ently of the industry-minded Bauhaus 
mainstream was the crafts-focused Scan- 
dinavian school. True, Scandinavian de- 
signers talk of their work in language 
similar to that of the Bauhaus gray- 
beards — integrity of materials, exposure 
of structure, and all that. But what the 
Bauhaus did out of categorical morality 

(continued on page 108) 
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SELL CELESTE to Leroy Farnish. And buy 
Dorcas. The thought came winging in 
from out of nowhere without warning. I 
was shaving and through the bathroom 
wall I could hear my dear Celeste, my 
sweet Celeste, perhaps even Celeste, my 
girl of the Limberlost, fixing my break- 
fast. To keep from cutting my throat out 
of sheer exuberance, I tossed the thought 
into nowhere, but it came whistling back 
with the inevitability of a boomerang. 
I had to stop shaving and grip the sides 
of the lavatory. When I had laughed 
myself ош, I finished shaving, the happy 
tears glistening in the lather. 

I dressed and went in to breakfast, 
pleasantly and powerfully alive. Celeste 
drank a cup of coffee with me. This is 
indicative of her stalwart character: her 
coffee tastes like boiled chinaberries. 

“Why are you smiling?” she asked. 
"What's so funny this morning? I could 
hear you snorting all the way in here.” 

“L Virgil McGaulley, have just in- 
vented a new method of sexual inter- 
course," I said. “This is the first break- 
through since the early Pleistocene. It 
involves a piece of string with a loop in 
it, an idiomatic command of Spanish, a 
fire hydrant and, of course, a stalk of 
celery." I paused. “But that's about as 
much as I can explain with clothes on.” 

She smiled at me her special smile for 
sex, an exquisitely blended compound 
of pity, sorrow, contempt, disgust and 
homicidal intent. Once that smile had 
the power to make me blood brother to 
the cockroach; now, I looked at her 
bared teeth and was reminded only of 
the four hundred and eighty-seven dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents she had cost 
me in dentist’s bills. 

I drank my coffee and stood up, won- 
dering where she obtained chinaberries 
in the off season. She made a mouth and 
I kissed it as I had been kissing it for 
what seemed a thousand years, without 
wish or hope or memory of desire. And 
for the very last time. 

“Farewell, Celeste,” I said. “I go to 
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hunt, slay, skin and fetch the food for 
this house. Don't forget that you're my 
wife." 

Because, even then, it was not too late. 
I had made my bed with her, or I had 
let her make it for me and, rumpled as 
it was, I was willing to lie in it. But I 
was not going to share title to it with 
Leroy Farnish. 

"How could I forget that?" she said. 
"Will I see you early for a change? 

“You'll see me early,” I said. "For a 
change.” 

I drove to a drugstore, two blocks 
down and three blocks over from my 
house. I parked the car and opened the 
glove compartment. Dumbly, I registered 
the fact that the gun was not there. In 
the middle of a goddamn, I remembered 
that I had cleaned it, for the twenty- 
second time in a month, on the previous 
Sundzy, and had left it on the work- 
bench in the garage. I got out of the 
car and went into the drugstore. I rang 
up Mr. Ogilvie. 

“Mr. Ogilvie,” I said, “this is a hell 
of a thing to say, but I think there's a 
snake in my house and I am going to 
be late.” 

“You think there’s a snake?” he said. 
“I don’t know what that means.” 

“You know what being late means?” 
I asked. “Just latch your mind onto 
and let me worry 


I Jet him hang up. Mr. Ogilvie has 
been office manager and bookkeeper for 
Farnish & McGaulley since the year one. 
He is an old man, and a very little one, 
and such courtesies mean more to him 
than wages. Then, I rang up Dorcas. 
As usual, she let it ring five times before 
she answered. 

“Dorcas, I've discovered a brand-new 
method of hard breathing," 1 said. And 
I told her the same nonsense I had told 
Celeste. 

“Now, Virgil, how did you know that 
I have a command of idiomatic Span- 
ish?" she asked. We both laughed. 
‘gil, is that all you called to tell me?" 
‘Dorcas, I've figured it out,” I said. 
“I am going to sell Celeste to Leroy for 
five thousand dollars.” 

She gave a long whistle. “Say, boy,” 
she said, “why do you need five thousand 
dollars so bad?” 

"There is Dorcas for you. Never mind 
the what, just tell her why. I told her 
why. She was silent for a long while. 

“Better ask for ten thousand dollars, 
then,” she said. “For I am rather ex- 
pensive, Virgil.” And she bung up. 

1 had three cups of coffee in the drug- 
store, all tasting like boiled chinaberries. 
"The taste brought dear Celeste back to 
my mind, and I felt that I was the sor- 
riest dog in the sorriest of all possible 
worlds. It was right on nine-forty-eight 
when Leroy Farnish drove by the drug- 


store on the way toward my house. 

I waited until exactly ten before I 
followed. I walked down to Halsey and 
turned right. In the middle of the next 
block, I turned up the alley leading to 
my garage. It was twelve minutes past 
ten when I shut the garage door behind 
me. I stood very quietly in the dark and 
counted to one hundred very slowly be- 
fore I moved to the workbench. 

And the gun was not there. | put my 
hand where I had left it and it was not 
there. I struck a match and it was not 
there. My head smoked with question 
marks. Had I really left it there? Where 
was it? Who had it now? Leroy Farnish? 
Or my dear Celeste? Ox some nameless 
prowler? I answered the first question 
yes and the last question no and left the 
others smoking. 

For days and days and days I bad 
brightened many a happy hour choosing 
the time and the place and the spot on 
their anatomies to shoot Leroy Farnish 
and my dear Celeste. This morning I 
had decided shooting was far too good 
for them, but I wanted the gun to over- 
come any sales resistance. Did 1 have 
to have the gun? I did not have the gun. 
But I was still Virgil McGaulley and he 
was still Leroy Farnish — and I stopped 
thinking. 

‘There were five steps from the end of 
the workbench to the door leading into 
the house. Just five lousy, miserable 
steps and I walked carefully. And be- 
cause I was so careful, so afraid I might 
stumble in the dark, stumble I did. I 
stumbled over the car jack. I hit the 
concrete floor on my hands and knees, 
hard. But it was worth it. My hand 
closed on the jack handle and when I 
stood up I was at least a foot taller and 
no longer needed the gun. 

When my hand closed on the cold 
doorknob, I was breathing too fast. I 
waited until I got it under control be- 
fore I turned the knob and eased the 
door open. When I stepped inside I 
was very calm. 

And I heard Celeste’s dear voice com- 
ing free and easy and clear from the 
direction of the bedroom. It was the 
voice of a woman calling for help, but 
not in a manner to persuade any passer- 
by to go to her rescue. Once, to provoke 
that sound had been the be-all and end- 
all of my life, but it meant no more 
to me now than the Treaty of Ghent, to 
name another historical event. 

And positively, absolutely, unmistak- 
ably I heard the voice of Leroy Farnish 
speaking in low, hoarse tones as he 
urged, insisted, commanded, directed 
and steered her into open water. 

I stood steady and erect like a little 
tin soldier and waited for all sounds of 
mortal combat to cease. On the first sec- 
ond of the big quiet, I charged, waving 
the jack handle and roaring like a bee- 


stung bull. The cofice table in the living 
room was suddenly in my path and I 
jumped it. As I rounded into the nar- 
row hallway, I stepped on a throw rug 
and, ever true to its name, it threw me. 
I went into a wild skid and crashed up 
against the far wall. I lost my balance 
and fell. The jack handle was knocked 
out of my hand. 

I scooped up the jack handle and 
scrambled to my feet. My head was 
busted wide open, my hands and knees 
were bruised and bleeding, and I didn't 
care a good goddamn. I could have made 
those last few steps with a fractured skull 
and a severed aorta. 

"Bitch! Bastard!" I bellowed and gal- 
loped on into the bedroom. 

My strategy worked. Gun in hand, I 
would bave walked in. But sudden ter- 
ror served me just as well. I rapped 
Leroy Farnish across the band vith the 
jack bandle, just as he was taking the 
gun from Celeste, and with my other 
hand I sent them both sprawling across 
the bed. I picked the gun up from the 
floor, and a seller's market had been 
established in that room. 

“Lie back down, children," I said. “I 
know you must be tired. And to avoid 
a chill, I suggest you pull the sheet up." 

I really and truly felt sorry for them, 
lying there with the sheet tucked under 
their chins, their four big eyes watch- 
ing, watching, watching. Naturally, 
Celeste spoke first. 

“Virgil, you put that gun away be- 
fore you do something foolish," she 
said. 

I smiled at her. When I charged in, 
they were on her side of the bed, and 
she had just handed Leroy the gun. 
When she found the gun on the work- 
bench, she knew that I knew. She also 
knew that Leroy Farnish wouldn't come 
within a thousand miles of our bed if 
she told bim, so she badn't told him. 
From then on, she had listened for me 
with one ear, and when she heard me 
coming, she had jumped up and got the 
gun and tried to give it to Leroy. I 
admired ber, and felt even sorrier for 
her because this could only mean that 
she had her doubts about Leroy. 

Leroy found his voice. "Virgil, can't 
we discuss this like three civilized peo- 
ple?" he asked. 

There are two hundred odd pounds 
of Leroy Farnish, bunched and muscled 
on six feet plus. This is not something to 
be despised, and it had done a great 
deal for him, perhaps too much. It had 
earned him three letters a year in high 
school and college, it had earned him a 
wife, and it had earned him a partner- 
ship with me. He was hardly to be 
blamed if Celeste’s roving eye and round 
heels had extended the partnership to 
my bed. 

But I was not sorry for him because 
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a gifted gothamite 
maps a master plan 
for urban 
self-development 


BEFORE THE BLUE-GREEN EYES of a chestnut-tressed, twenty-year-old native New Yorker named Sheralee Conners— 
as before the unswerving gaze of thousands of female fame-and-fortune-seekers from shore to shore—Gotham 
shimmers like a modern-day Xanadu of fifty-storied pleasure domes, antenna-spired TV tabernacles and long- 
green mansions of high fashion and finance. These naive newcomers to the Unforbidden City ordinarily arrive with little 
more than a pocketful of hope for a well-padded niche in the fashion, publishing, or communications kingdoms. 
Sheralee, contrarily, pursues her aspirations with a city-hipness that would leave these Janies-come-lately olive 
with envy. Perspicaciously, she chases after three simultaneous dreams, on the worldly-wise theory that at least 

one of them is even money to come true. Hankering to fly high as a big-time thrush, she sings willingly for the nonce 
as an off-screen oriole in sixty-second TV sales-pitches. One of a lithe-limbed modeling elite, Sheralee labors 

Dior to Dior in Manhattan’s well-groomed world of haute couture. A long-time scholar of cakewalk, charleston and 
gavotte, she also teaches terpsichore, wants to start a summer camp seminar in the Berkshires for serious students of 
modern dance. Amidst all this job-juggling, she still manages to steal moments for surf-splashing at nearby Jones 
Beach; for alfresco listening in Lewisohn Stadium; and for Sunday afternoon canters along Central Park’s meandering 
bridle paths, pursued by galloping huntsmen eager to lead her down ће bridal—or primrose—path. The end of 

this long but lively journey into night finds her lampably Jamplit and birthday-suited for forty well-earned winks. 


MISS JULY. ptarsoy's ptarmare or me момтн 


PLAYNATE PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM CRESPINEL, OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS BY SHERMAN WEISBURD ANO CRESPINEL 


Visibly in vogue, chic Sheralee takes five during а Mad Ave shooting session to scan one of the bibles 
of high fashion for a rundown of its latest revelotions — ond to check up on her modeling competitors. 


PLAYBOY'S PARTY JOKES 


Americans are people who insist on 
living in the present, tense. 


Since the sweet young thing was warned 
by her mother not to talk to strange 
men, she only speaks to those who act 
familiar. 


Two models were conversing chicly on 
a street corner when a third went riding 
by in a brand-new compact car, waving 
to them gaily. 

“I understand," meowed one, patting 
her hair into place, “that she did it for 
a Lark.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines hang- 
over as the wrath of grapes. 


s say, sex is such a 
driving force, why is so much of it now- 
adays found parked? 


The tensions of life were threatening to 
get a strangle hold on Bill, and after 
he'd finished a good dinner it was his 
pleasant expectation to relax mindlessly 
in a soft chair next to the sterco, with a 


stiff drink in his hand. His wife, un- 
fortunately, knew nothing of his ne 
ous state, and hardly had he seated him- 
self than she climbed onto his lap. With 
the thought of trying to wheedle a fur 
coat from him, she cuddled as close to 
him as she could, murmuring and fond- 
ling, until he finally exploded: 

“Good heavens, Ethel et off! I get 
enough of this at the office. 


Rules are the means of a girl's assessing 
which man she likes well enough to 
break them for. 


Gently massaging the trick knee of his 
curvacious young patient, the doctor in- 
quired: 

"Whats a joint like this doing in a 
nice girl like you?” 


The Dean of Women at 2 prominent 
Eastern college was introducing a visiting 
politician to the student convocation. In 
her sweetest tones of admiration, she 
said, “I couldn’t begin to tell you all of 
the Senator's accomplishments, but as an 
indication you'll be interested to know 
that he has a nine-inch Who's Who.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines ex- 
ecutive suite as a sugar daddy. 


Spencer, the welltailored _man-about- 
town, walking ruefully out of court after 
getting stung by the decision in a pater- 
nity suit, was overheard t 
“When I make a beaut, 


Heard any good ones lately? Send your 
favorites to Party Jokes Editor, pLavnoy, 
232 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill., and 
earn an easy $25.00 for each joke used. 
In case of duplicates, payment goes to 
first received. Jokes cannot be returned. 


didn't they, girlie?” 


“The State Highway Department sent you, 


wie coe renere fables for negative thinkers 


THE STRUGGLING WRITER 


One day, a bearded young man who was, in 
fact, a serious writer, entered the offices of 
Ewe & Lamb, the famous publishers. “1 have 
a new novel which has taken me eight years 
to write. It is the story of my life and | have 
starved and lived in cold, drafty places, just 
so 1 could devote my time to writing it,” the 
young man said. Mr. Ewe, of Ewe & Lamb, 
told the young man he would be happy to 
read his novel, and did so that very night. 
The next morning the young man was awak- 
ened by a knock on the door of his cold, drafty 
room. It was the famous publisher. “I have 
read your novel,” he said, “and 1 think it is 
the best novel in the world. We shall publish 
it and you will earn a handsome royalty!” 
The young man could not believe his ears, 
but that very afternoon a contract was signed 
guaranteeing him one dollar for every copy 
of his novel sold. The novel sold forty-two 
copies. Moral: Ewe can’t judge a book. 


THE PLUCKY SHOESHINE BOY 


In a big city in a far-off country there lived a 
lad who was very, very poor. He had to work 
all day to earn money to help maintain his 
widowed mother and his numerous brothers 
and sisters in most meager circumstances. 
One day, on his way to his menial labors, he 
found a fifty-cent piece. Resisting the tempta- 
tion to buy a hot breakfast, he invested instead 
in a bottle of shoe polish, a brush and some 
rags, and became a shoeshine boy. After three 
weeks of shining shoes, he had made forty cents 
and owed a shoeshine equipment supplier 
eighty-five cents. Eighteen years later, that 
same lad, now a grown man, opened his own 
shoeshine equipment factory. He was bank- 
rupt in six months. Moral: Nothing succeeds. 


THE FAITHFUL COLLIE 


Happy O'Hara and his Wonder-Dog, Pal, were 
the toast of vaudeville. At a signal from Happy, 
Pal would stand on his hind legs, walk across 
the stage and tap out “Yankee Doodle” on a 
xylophone. He also would do sums, giving the 
totals in rapid short barks. Vaudeville died and 
Happy and Pal were not heard from for years. 
One day, however, a famous television pro- 
ducer, who was planning a million-dollar 
variety show, recalled having seen the act 
while a lad in Canajoharie, New York. “I shall 
put them on television and pay them a veritable 
fortune,” he declared. The famous producer 
phoned Happy, who was elated at this good 
news. So was Pal, who wagged his tail and 
barked three times, his way of showing joy. 
Happy immediately started working with the 
now aged Pal, brushing up on the walking trick, 
the xylophone trick and the wonderful addition 
trick, all of which Pal had virtually forgotten 
through long years of disuse. On the day of 
their audition for the famous producer, Pal 
—exhausted by hours of rehearsal—trotted to 
stage center, rolled over, yawned, and went 
to sleep. Moral: You can't teach an old dog. 


four homely homilies for those content with a bit less than the very best 


THE THRIFTY FARMER 


Farmer Jones had the nicest farm in the world. 
He devoted every minute of his day to it, and 
was very thrifty in operating it. Farmer Jones 
knew exactly how much fodder was needed 
for the cows. He measured it every morning 
at seven o'clock. He knew how many potatoes 
a bag of seed would yield. He weighed the 
new picked potatoes every afternoon at four 
o'clock. But his pride and joy, and the main- 
stay of his husbandry, was his large flock of 
superior fowl, all of which were purebred 
Plymouth Rocks. One evening, at seven forty- 
five, a thief broke into Farmer Jones’ house 
while Farmer Jones was taking a census in 
the hen-house (as was his daily wont) and 
stole his life’s savings. Farmer Jones lost his 
farm at a foreclosure sale the following 
weekend. Moral: Don't count your chickens. 
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history nor prehistory ever exactly re- 
peats itself, and this time there will be a 
fascinating twist in the plot. The tools 
the apemen invented caused them to 
evolve into their successor, Homo sapiens. 
"The tool we have invented is our succes- 
sor. Biological evolution has given way 
to a far more rapid process — technolog- 
ical evolution. To put it bluntly and bru- 
tally, the machine is going to take over. 

This, of course, is hardly an original 
idea. That the creations of man's brain 
might one day threaten and perhaps de- 
stroy him is such a tired old cliché that 
mo self-respecting science-fiction maga- 
zine would care to use it. It goes back, 
through Capek's R.U.R., Samuel Butler's 
Erewhon, Mary Shelley's Frankenstein 
and the Faust legend, to the mysterious 
but perhaps not wholly mythical figure 
of Daedalus, King Minos one-man Of- 
fice of Scientific Research. For at least 
three thousand years, therefore, a vocal 
minority of mankind has had grave 
doubts about the ultimate outcome of 
technology. From the self-centered, hu- 
man point of view, those doubts are 
justified. But that, I submit, will not be 
the only — or even the most important — 
point of view for much longer. 

When the first large-scale electronic 
computers appeared some fifteen years 
ago, they were promptly nicknamed 
“Giant Brains"— and the scientific com- 
munity, as a whole, took a poor view of 
the designation. But the scientists ob- 
jected to the wrong word. The elec 
tronic computers were not giant brains; 
they were dwarf brains, and they still 
are, though they have grown a hundred- 
fold within less than one generation of 
mankind, Yet even in their present flint- 
ax stage of evolution, they have done 
things which not long ago almost every- 
one would have claimed to be impossi- 
ble— such as translating from one lan- 
guage to another, composing music, and 
playing а fair game of chess. And much 
more important than any of these infant 
jeux is the fact that they have breached 
the barrier between brain and machine. 

This is one of the greatest — and per- 
haps one of the last — break-throughs in 
the history of human thought, like the 
discovery that the Earth moves round 
the Sun, or that man is part of the 
animal kingdom, or that Е = тс? All 
these ideas took time to sink in, and 
were fanatically denied when first put 
forward. In the same way it will take a 
little while for men to realize that ma- 
chines cannot only think, but may one 
day think men off the face of the Earth. 

At this point you may reasonably ask: 
"Yes — but what do you mean by think?" 
I propose to sidestep that question, 
using a neat device of the English math- 
ematician A. M. Turing. Turing imag- 
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ined a game played by two teletype 
operators in separate rooms— this im- 
personal link being used to remove all 
clues given by voice, appearance and so 
forth. Suppose that one operator was 
able to ask the other any questions he 
wished, and the other had to make suit- 
able replies. If, after some hours or days 
of this conversation, the questioner 
could not decide whether his telegraphic 
acquaintance was human or purely me- 
chanical, then he could hardly deny that 
he[it was capable of thought. An elec 
tronic brain that passed this test would, 
surely, have to be regarded as an intelli- 
gent entity. Anyone who argued other- 
wise would merely prove that he was less 
intelligent than the machine; he would 
be a splitter of nonexistent hairs, like 
the scholar who proved that the Odyssey 
was not written by Homer, but by an- 
other man of the same name. 

We are still decades — but not cen- 
turies — from building such a machine, 
yet already we are sure that it could be 
done. If Turing’s experiment is never 
carried out, it will merely be because 
the intelligent machines of the future 
will have better things to do with their 
time than conduct extended conversa- 
tions with men. I often talk with my 
dog, but I don't keep it up for long. 

The fact that the great computers of 
today are still high-speed morons, ca- 
pable of doing nothing beyond the scope 
of the instructions carefully programed 
into them, has given many people a 
spurious sense of security. No machine, 
they argue, can possibly be more intelli- 
gent than its makers — the men who de- 
signed it, and planned its functions. 
It may be a million times faster in 
operation, but that is quite irrelevant. 
Anything and everything that an elec- 
tronic brain can do must also be within 
the scope of a human brain, given suff 
cient time and patience. Above all, no 
machine can show originality or creative 
power or the other attributes which are 
fondly labeled "human." 

The argument is wholly fallacious; 
those who still bring it forth are like the 
buggy-whip makers who used to poke fun 
at stranded Model Ts. Even if it were 
true, it could give no comfort, as a care- 
ful reading of these remarks by Dr. Nor- 
bert Wiener will show: “This attitude 
[the assumption that machines cannot 
possess any degree of originality] in my 
opinion should be rejected entirely. . . - 
It is my thesis that machines can and do 
transcend some of the limitations of 
their designers. . . . It may well be that 
in principle we cannot make any ma- 
chine, the elements of whose behavior 
we cannot comprehend sooner or later. 
"This does not mean in any way that we 
shall be able to comprehend them in 


substantially less time than the oper- 
ation of the machine, nor even within 
any given number of years or genera- 
tions. .. . This means that though they 
are theoretically subject to human criti- 
cism, such criticism may be ineffective 
until a time long after it is relevant.” 

In other words, even machines less 
intelligent than men might escape from 
our control by sheer speed of operation. 
And, in fact, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that machines will become much 
more intelligent than their builders, as 
well as incomparably faster. 

"There are still a few authorities who 
refuse to grant any degree of intelligence 
to machines, now or in the future. This 
attitude shows a striking parallel to that 
adopted by the chemists of the early 
Nineteenth Century. It was known then 
that all living organisms are formed 
from a few common elements — mostly 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen 
—but it was firmly believed that the 
materials of life could not be made from 
“mere” chemicals alone. There must be 
some other ingredient — some essence or 
vital principle, forever unknowable to 
man. No chemist could ever take carbon, 
hydrogen and so forth and combine 
them to form any of the substances upon 
which life was based. There was an im- 
passable barrier between the worlds of 
"inorganic" and "organic" chemistry. 

This mystique was destroyed in 1828, 
when Wohler synthesized urea, and 
showed that there was no difference at 
all between the chemical reactions tak- 
ing place in the body and those taking 
place inside a retort. It was a terrible 
shock to those pious souls who believed 
that the mechanics of life must always 
be beyond human understanding or imi- 
tation. Many people are equally shocked 
today by the suggestion that machines 
can think, but their dislike of the situa- 
tion will not alter it in the least. 

Since this is not a treatise on com- 
puter design, you will not expect me to 
explain how to build a thinking ma- 
chine. In fact, it is doubtful if any 
human being will ever be able to do 
this in detail, but one can indicate the 
sequence of events that will lead from 
H. sapiens to M. sapiens. The first two 
or three steps on the road have already 
been taken; machines now exist that can 
learn by experience, profit from their 
mistakes and —unlike human beings— 
never repeat them. Machines have been 
built which do not sit passively waiting 
for instructions, but which explore the 
world around them in a manner which 
can only be called inquisitive. Others 
look for proofs of theorems in mathe- 
matics or logic, and sometimes come up 
with surprising solutions that had never 
occurred to their makers. 

These faint glimmerings of original 
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Striped suitings will be 
eleganily understated and 
coolly Continental this sun 
season. Fondly patted: a 
tastefully pencil-striped British 
tropical worsted with cutaway 
front, waist suppression, 

deep side vents; plain-front 
trousers, matching vest, 

by Andrew Pallack, 8115. 
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SUITABLY 
SUBILE 


lightweights 

in low-key 
stripes have the 
tailored look 
of international 


urbanity 


attire 
By ROBERT L. GREEN 


At desk and dinner table, the subdued sum- 
mer stripe ts classically correct, crisply 


е. Breezily accessorized with 
multthued cravat and jaunty Panama, 
the compound-brown and mu- 
ted black-stripe Dacron and 
wool suit (left) has flap 
pockets, three buttons, 

center vent; trousers 

with plain front, belt 

loops, side pockets, 

tailored with seem- 

ly restraint by 

Tropi-Tex, $60. 


Olive tones, too, take 
on a look of quiet cultiva- 
поп in a trim new line of 

suavely striped hybrids. 

Bear-hugged here: an 

impeccably black-striped, 
gray-olive suit in Kodel and 
wool with three buttons, 
Slap pockets, center vent; 
trousers with plain front, 
belt loops, side pockets, 

by “Botany” 500, $55. 
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intelligence are confined at the moment 
to a few laboratory models; they are 
wholly lacking in the giant computers 
that can now be bought by anyone who 
happens to have a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars to spare. But machine in- 
telligence will grow, and it will start to 
range beyond the bounds of human 
thought as soon as the second genera- 
tion of computers appears — the genera- 
tion that has been designed, not by men, 
but by other, "almost intelligent" com- 
puters. And not only designed, but also 
built — for they will have far too many 
components for manual assembly. 

It is even possible that the first gen- 
uine thinking machines may be grown 
rather than constructed; already some 
crude but very stimulating experiments 
have been carried out along these lines. 
Several artificial organisms have been 
built which are capable of rewiring 
themselves to adapt to changing circum- 
stances. Beyond this there is the pos- 
sibility of computers which will start 
from relatively simple beginnings, be 
programed to aim at specific goals, and 
search for them by constructing their 
own circuits, perhaps by growing net- 
works of threads in a conducting me- 
dium. Such a growth may be no more 
than a mechanical analogy of what hap- 
pens to every one of us in the first nine 
months of our existence. 

All speculations about intelligent ma- 
chines are inevitably conditioned — in- 
deed, inspired —by our knowledge of 
the human brain, the only thinking de- 
vice currently on the market. No one, 
of course, pretends to understand the 
full workings of the brain, or expects 
that such knowledge will be available 
in any foreseeable future. (It is a nice 
philosophical point as to whether the 
brain can ever, even in principle, under- 
stand itself.) But we do know enough 
about its physical structure to draw 
many conclusions about the limitations 
of “brains” — whether organic or inor- 
ganic. 

"There are approximately ten billion 
separate switches — ог neurons — inside 
your skull, "wired" together in circuits 
of unimaginable complexity. Ten bil- 
lion is such a large number that, until 
recently, it could be used as an argument. 
against the achievement of mechanical in- 
telligence. About ten years ago a famous 
neurophysiologist made a statement (still 
produced like some protective incantation 
by the advocates of cerebral supremacy) 
to the effect that an electronic model of 
the human brain would have to be as 
large as the Empire State Building, and 
would need Niagara Falls to keep it cool 
when it was running 

"This must now be classed with such 
interesting pronouncements as “No 
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heavier-than-air machine will ever be 
able to fly.” For the calculation was 
made in the days of the vacuum tube, 
and the transistor has now completely 
altered the picture. Indeed — such is the 
rate of technological progress today — 
the transistor itself is being replaced by 
still smaller and faster devices, based 
upon abstruse principles of quantum 
physics. If the problem were merely one 
of space, today’s electronic techniques 
would allow us to pack a computer as 
complex as the human brain onto a 
single floor of the Empire State Build- 
ing. 
Its a tough job keeping up with sci- 
ence, and since I wrote that last para- 
graph the Marquardt Corporation's 
Astro Division has announced a new 
memory device which could store inside 
a six-foot cube all information recorded 
during the last ten thousand years. This 
means, of course, not only every book 
ever printed, but everything ever writ- 
ten in any language on paper, papyrus, 
parchment or stone. It represents a ca- 
pacity untold millions ‘of times greater 
than that of a single human memory, 
and though there is a mighty gulf be- 
tween merely storing information and 
thinking creatively — the Library of Con- 
gress has never written a book — it does 
indicate that mechanical brains of cnor- 
mous power could be quite small in 
physical size. And the shrinkage is just 
gaining momentum, if 1 may employ 
such a mind-boggling phrase. Westing- 
house now manufactures a five-watt 
amplifier that could rather easily be 
mistaken for an aspirin tablet, and radio 
sets the size of lumps of sugar are also 
available. Before long, they will be the 
size not of lumps but of grains, for the 
slogan of the microminiaturization ex- 
perts is “If you can see it, it's too big.” 

Just to prove that I am not exaggerat- 
ing, here are some statistics you can use 
on the next hi-fi fanatic who takes you 
on a tour of his installation. During the 
1950s, the electronic engineers learned 
to pack up to a hundred thousand elec- 
tronic components into one cubic foot. 
(To give a basis of comparison, a good 
hi-fi amplifier may contain two or three 
hundred parts, a domestic radio about a 
hundred.) Here at the beginning of the 
Sixties, the attainable figure is around a 
million electronic components per cubic 
foot; by 1970, when today's experimental 
techniques of microscopic engineering 
have begun to pay off, it may reach a 
hundred million. 

Fantastic though this last figure is, the 
human brain surpasses it by a thousand- 
fold, packing its ten billion neurons 
into a tenth of a cubic foot. And al- 
though smallness is not necessarily a vir- 
tue, even this may be nowhere near the 


limit of possible compactness. 

For the cells composing our brains 
are slow-acting, bulky and wasteful of 
energy—compared with the scarcely 
more than atom-sized computer elements 
that are theoretically possible. The math- 
ematician John von Neumann once 
calculated that electronic cells could be 
ten billion times more efficient than pro- 
toplasmic ones; already they are a mil- 
lion times swifter in operation, and 
speed can often be traded for size. If 
we take these ideas to their ultimate con- 
clusion, it appears that a computer 
equivalent in power to one human brain 
need. be no bigger than a matchbox. 

This slightly shattering thought be- 
comes more reasonable when we take a 
critical look at flesh and blood and bone 
as engineering materials. All living crea- 
tures are marvelous, but let us keep our 
sense of proportion. Perhaps the most 
wonderful thing about life is that it 
works at all, when it has to employ such 
extraordinary materials, and has to 
tackle its problems in such roundabout. 
ways. 

Аз a perfect example of this, consider 
the eye. Suppose you were given the 
problem of designing a camera— for 
that, of course, is what the cye is— 
which has to be constructed entirely of 
water and jelly, without using a scrap 
of glass, metal or plastic. You're quite 
right; the feat is impossible. ‘The сус is 
an evolutionary miracle. but it’s a lousy 
camera. You can prove this while you're 
reading the next sentence. Here's a 
medium-length word: photography. Close 
one eye and keep the other fixed — re- 
peat, fixed —on that center “р” You 
may be surprised to discover that, unless 
you cheat by altering the direction of 
your gaze, you cannot see the whole 
word clearly. It fades out three or four 
letters to the right and left. 

No camera built— even the cheapest 
— gives as poor an optical performance 
as this. For color vision, also, the human 
eye is nothing to boast about; it can 
operate only over a small band of the 
spectrum. To the worlds of the infrared 
and ultraviolet, visible to bees and other 
insects, it is completely blind. 

We are not conscious of these limi 
tations because we have grown up with 
them, and indeed if they were corrected 
the brain would be quite unable to 
handle the vastly increased flood of in- 
formation. But let us not make a virtue 
of a necessity; if our eyes had the optical 
performance of even the cheapest minia- 
ture camera, we would live in an un- 
imaginably richer and more colorful 
world. 

‘These defects are due to the fact that 
precision scientific instruments simply 
cannot be manufactured from living 
materials. With the eye, the ear, the 
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which he mentioned himself in his 
PLAYBOY article — White Thighs, is writ- 
ten with the sole intent of selling be- 
cause of its erotic titillation, whereas a 
book like William Burroughs Naked 
Lunch was certainly not written with 
that being the only intent. But what is 
wrong with trying to titillate the reader? 
The erotic sculpture found in various 
temples in India was meant to titillate 
the onlooker; why shouldn’t an author 
do the same thing? Is there anything 
wrong with titillating the reader with a 
desire to make love? Titillating him with 
the desire to murder somebody seems to 
be quite aboveboard and accepted in all 
of our various forms of communication 
—which, by the way, I would not suggest 
censoring. 

MANER: I don't know that I have the 
answer offhand, but 1 think one of the 
possibilities is this: that reading about 
murder very often voids the desire, 
whereas reading about sex very often 
increases the desire. Now it's obvious 
that censors arc mot interested in in- 
creasing the amount of sexual desire in 
a country. The reasons are very complex, 
but there seems to be some possibility 
that countries with the most sexuality 
have the lowest productive level. In so- 
called backward countries like India, 
where the poor people—not the intel- 
lectuals — are absorbed im sex very pro- 
foundly, productivity has stayed at a 
very low level for centuries. The same 
was true in China, and in a lesser sense, 
perhaps, in Russia before the revolution. 
At any rate, there does seem to be some 
relation between sexual repression and 
the increase of productivity. The Vic- 
toriam age in England was famous for 
two things: its sexual repression and its 
enormous industrial expansion. Another 
example that occurs to me is that when. 
De Gaulle came in he began censoring the 
pornographic books оп the. bookstalls 
in Paris. I think he probably saw that 
Francés tolerance toward pornography 
had something to do with the weakness 
of the state. So that the problem is a 
great one because I think censors very 
often feel that they are quite right, that 
they are guarding the health of the na- 
tion by repressing sexuality. I don't 
agree with them, but I think it's an 
attitude that has to be understood be- 
fore you can get into the problems of 
the subject. I've never known a censor 
personally, but I imagine they're rather 
conventional sorts, and they just see 
themselves doing their duty, and might 
not even worry too much about it. That 
is, I don’t think they see that very often 
they might be quite hypocritical, that 
there may be a distance between their 
personal lives and the particular acts of 
suppression they try to enforce. 
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PLAYBOY: This would seem to raise the 
question of who censors whom. Gentle- 
men, would you go along with this state- 
ment by Dr. Benjamin Karpman, chief 
psychotherapist at St. Elizabeth's Fed- 
eral Hospital in Washington, D.C.: 
“Crusading against obscenity has an un- 
conscious interest at its base"? 

MAILER: 1 haven't dealt with censors that 
closely. I'll tell you one thing that may 
apply to this. When I was at Bellevue, I 
was talking to one of the men there — 
J forget what he was in for — and at one 
point he said, “A judge will forgive you 
for any crime he's incapable of commit- 
ting himself.” 

ARNOLD: Apparently, to be a good cen- 
sor, one should be possessed of a real 
prurient interest. There is genuine 
comedy in the contradictions that roam 
throughout the area of pornography. At 
the same time that men insist on sup- 
pressing obscene literature and punish- 
ing those who write it, they enthusiasti- 
cally go on collecting it and preserving 
it in libraries of priceless value. 

tuis: There are people, like the famous 
John Sumner and Anthony Comstock 
who, in all probability, do have an 
unconscious or semiconscious prurient 
interest in pornography, and they subli- 
mate this by making their life's work the 
legal suppression and, as Thurman 
Arnold just pointed out, the collection 
— also legally — of this pornography. But 
there’s no reason to believe that every 
single individual — every clergyman, for 
example — who's against pornography 
and violently campaigns against it, has 
any great sexual interest in it. Many 
censors have a nonsexual interest in 
curtailing other people’s liberty. And 
I'd say that most of them are very hos- 
tile and disturbed individuals, but not 
necessarily sexually disturbed. 

Rosset: I'm not a social scientist, but it's 
been my feeling, my intuition, that 
every time I run into situations where 
people are decrying a piece of writing 
because of its sexual content, they show 
some sort of abnormal interest in the 
matter, and they seem to use their cen- 
sorship function as a sort of self-inhibit- 
ing mechanism to protect themselves — 
protection the rest of us don’t need. 
GIRODIAS: "This movement toward univer- 
sal castration — inspired, as I said before, 
by people suffering from a sexual infe- 
riority сотріех has been fully exploited 
by most religious groups and by modem 
governments as well. The confessor has 
acquired a power over the confessed 
by controlling his sex life minutely, and 
by submitting it to a strict code of con- 
duct. Succeeding the religious eras, our 
democratic regimes have adopted the 
same methods of moral domination — 
only confession has become collective, 


and the authority of the confessor is 
exerted through censorship. 

GINZBURG: I interviewed a Post Office in- 
spector recently, and he was telling me 
about a certain convicted so-called hard- 
core pornography publisher whom we'll 
call Mr. X. Well, this Post Office inspector 
and another postal inspector were trail- 
ing Mr. X, and they followed him along 
Broadway, and they saw him pick up a 
girl, and they followed him and the girl 
into a hotel, and they rented a room that 
gave them a view of Mr. X's room. So 
Mr. X got involved with this girl, and 
he apparently neglected to pull down 
the window shade, according to this Post 
Office inspectors story, so he and his 
cohort viewed all the proceedings in 
Mr. X's room. He went through all kinds 
of dewiled descriptions to me of what 
went on in this other room, and then 
when he was all finished, he — the postal 
inspector — had the nerve to say it was 
his observation that Mr. X was a sexual 
pervert. The point is that sometimes the 
biggest pervert is the obscenity sup- 
pressor himself, projecting his own guilt 
feclings onto others. In effect, he is 
allowed to meddle in other people’s sex 
lives not only with complete impunity, 
but also with the praise of the public. 
PLAYeOY: That anecdote is reminiscent 
of another story, which appeared in one 
of its many variations as a Party Joke 
in our magazine years ago. It concerns 
a prissy lady who phoned the police to 
complain about goings on across a court- 
yard, which she could observe through 
her window. The desk sergeant suggested 
she pull down her shade, to which she 
replied, “I did, but by standing on the 
bureau on tiptoe I can still see over the 
top of the shade's roller.” 

But let's get back to censorship and 
the arts, Justice Douglas of the Supreme 
Court has observed that “The standard of 
what offends ‘the common conscience of 
the community’ conflicts, in my judg- 
ment, with the command of the First 
Amendment that ‘Congress shall make 
no law . . . abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press.’ Certainly that 
standard would not be an acceptable 
one if religion, economics, politics or 
philosophy were involved. How does it 
become a Constitutional standard when 
literature treating with sex is concerned? 

“Any test that turns on what is offen- 
sive to the community's standards is too 
loose, too capricious, too destructive of 
freedom of expression to be squared with 
the First Amendment. Under that test, 
juries can censor, suppress, and punish 
what they don’t like, provided the 
matter relates to ‘sexual impurity’ or has 
a tendency to ‘excite lustful thoughts.” 
"This is community censorship in one of 
its worst forms. It creates a regime where 
in the battle between the literati and the 
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Don't THINK, Harrison told himself. It 
was always best not to dwell on it too 
much beforehand. Best not to plan or 
map out what you're going to say. Just 
let it come, let 1t flow, gush, spout spon- 
taneously. Free association, that was the 
ticket. And 1 ought to know, he sighed 
to himself as he parked his convertible 
in the one empty space on the fashion- 
able block: I ought to know — I'm a 
veteran. 

He got out of the car and walked up 
the street, past stately brownstones. He 
walked slowly because he was just a 
trifle early. How often have I been do- 
ing this? he asked himself as he walked. 
How often have I driven to this part 
of town, parked as close to his office as 
I could get, and walked up this pleas- 
ant block for our two-thirty appoint- 
ment/rendezvous/tryst/you-name-it? Al- 
most two years? That long? That short? 

And all for what? Am 1 any happier, 
any more content, any more at ease with 
myself or my world? He snorted, sardon- 
ically. And then immediately asked him- 
self if one could snort sardonically, and 
then immediately replied that yes, one 
could, with practice. 

He walked up the steps and rang the 
doorbell. Soon, he heard Miss Zimmer- 
man’s efficient, spinsterly feet clacket- 
ing to answer his summons. The door 
opened. “Hi, Miss Zimmerman,” he 
sai 


“You're right on time, Mr. Harrison,” 
she said, with prim approval. “Please 
go right up.” 

“Thanks.” The dialog, he noted, sel- 
dom changed. 

He walked up a gracefully curving 
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staircase, his shoes sinking into lush car- 
pet. At the top, he knocked softly on a 
massive oaken door. 

“Come.” Harrison recognized the fa- 
miliar dry voice. He opened the door 
and entered a book-lined room. 

A bald, portly man sat behind an im- 
mense desk. He was impeccably dressed 
and manicured and he looked at Harri- 
son from behind thick spectacles. Good 
afternoon," the man said. 

"Afternoon," Harrison replied, almost 
sullenly. 

"How are you today?" 

“Oh, great. Just great. 1 didn't sleep 
wink last night, worrying.” 

“That won't help. A cigarette?” 
“Those lousy filters of yours? РШ 
smoke a real cigarette.” Harrison lit up. 

The bald man smiled thinly. “You 
should get paid for that testimonial.” 

“Money is the least of my headaches.” 

"Shall we begin?” 

“Sure. Might as well get it over with.” 
Harrison slipped out of his sports jacket 
and stretched out on a black leather 
chaise. He crossed his feet and folded 
one arm under his head, holding the 
cigarette with the other hand, while his 
eyes inspected the spotless, noncommit- 
tal ceiling. 

The bald man had produced a pad 
and pencil, and sat patiently waiting. 
“Any time,” he said, gently. 

"Well" Harrison drawled after a 
while, "I've tried not to think about it 
too much. Better that way. Oh, I can 
sce the outcome all right; any fool can 
see that. It's getting through every day 
that bugs me, one day after another, 


» 


„olens, not pre-planning what to say 


day after day after day. Trying to fill 
those days. Fill them with something 
that—has meaning, makes sense.” He 
got up and paced. 

"I mean," he said after a moment, 
“it's almost classic, you know? Wife sus- 
pects husband is playing around. Ac- 
cuses him. He denies it. She gets sore, 
packs her bag апа — dig this— actually 
goes home to mother! Don't laugh. It's 
corny but it happens. One week later 
she comes back. All is forgiven. Or is it? 
The air is stil] loaded with suspicion, 
lack of trust, short answers, the whole 
lousy mess. But 1 can handle it, that I 
can handle. The thing that worries me 
is: what the hell happens пош?” 

He turned to the bald man with the 
notebook, and crushed out his cigarette 
in the desk ashtray. "What happens 
now?" he repeated. "You tell me." 
Harrison climbed into his 
ood,” he said curtly. "It was 
a good session this time." 

"Yes," said the bald man, “I think so. 
Very profitable." 

"But will it fill thirteen weeks?” 

"Oh, easily. Twenty-six, perhaps, if 
we stretch it. I'll have Miss Zimmerman 
type all this up and we can look it over 
tomorrow.” 

“Fine. See you.” 

As he left his collaborator's office, 
Harrison felt a small, cynical satisfac- 
tion. I was right, he told himself — 
brainstorming a daytime television serial 
always turns out best when you don't 
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Philistines, the Philistines are certain 
to win." But it is not only the courts 
and law officers and extra-legal zealots 
who censor or attempt to do so. It used 
to be said, in the book publishing busi- 
ness — and only partly in jest — that the 
banning of a book in Boston was a better 
sales stimulant than a dozen full-page 
ads. Yer there does exist a kind of tacit 
censorship, by an author who wants to 
stay out of trouble, and by his publisher, 
who may have the same motives, or who 
may hope for a book that it will be 
"pure" enough to be acceptable to a 
major book club, thus earning more 
money for himself and his author. Nor- 
man Mailer, as a writer, do you find 
this kind of voluntary or tacit censorship 
among book publishers? 

maner: All the time. Publishing is 
a particularly complicated industry. I 
think what happens very often with a 
lot of these people is that it's not so 
much a matter of censorship as embar- 
rassment. Often they consider certain 
sexual writing in bad taste. They may 
often try, with the best intentions, to 
censor a book because they fecl they 
have the authors interest in mind. 
They may know very well that certain 
important reviewers are going to be re- 
pelled by certain chapters or passages, 
and it’s going to hurt the reviews they 
give the book. 

As a practical matter, it’s even true 
that there are many reviewers, especially 
for the smaller newspapers, who don’t 
dare give a certain book a good review if 
the sexual material is too intense, too 
direct, too explicit, because, if they do, 
they're going to get into trouble with 
their newspapers. There will be readers 
writing in to the editor. Or it may not 
even be as direct as that. There'll just be 
a general air of displeasure that this 
reviewer chose to approve of this “sala- 
cious” book. The result is that there's 
the sort of censorship that I call motherly 
censorship. The people who do the cen- 
soring very often consider it distasteful, 
but they're doing it for the child's— in 
this case, the author's —own good. For 
that reason, it's the most insidious kind 
of censorship, because the people who 
are censoring you very often are your 
friends; they like you, they feel they're 
doing it for your good. and so it's much 
harder to fight back. You're not able to 
say to yourself, "Well, this censor is my 
enemy and I resist him and I tzke my 
stand here." Instead, you have to argue 
with a close friend, whom you've worked 
with for years, who may even have a cer- 
tain practical wisdom in what he's say- 
ing. And so it weakens the writer, visà- 
vis the publisher, because many of the 
more compromised, more reflective, more 
sensitive, more timorous parts of his 
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nature are brought into being, and it's 
harder for him to fight back. Of course, 
my feeling is that a short gain is taken 
for a long loss. It's no good for a writer 
to retract anything he's written that’s 


PLAYBOY: Otto Preminger, would you 
care to comment on the problem of prior 
censorship — which is a special problem 
for the film industry? 

PREMINGER: Yes, the censorship that peo- 
ple are always threatening the movies 
with when they ask to see a movie first, 
and then decide whether you can show 
it or what you have to cut out of the 
movie in order to show it. This is 
censorship which, if allowed, must 
eventually lead to the destruction of 
free expression not only on the screen, 
but also in books, in newspapers, in 
magazines. That was always the begin- 
ning of totalitarian government. When 
it started in Germany, Hitler came in. 
When it started in Russia—well, in 
Russia you can’t say it started because 
there was a totalitarian government with 
the Czar — but there is prior censorship 
today. In a free society, something should 
become a violation of the law only if you 
do it, not if you intend to do it. 
PLAYBOY: Not long ago, the Supreme 
Court struck down thc criterion of suit- 
ability for children as a basis for censor- 
ing a book. Many hailed this as a major 
step toward a greater freedom of the 
press. The State of Michigan had ruled 
it an offense to make available to the 
public a book that a trial judge had 
deemed potentially harmful to youth. 
Justice Frankfurter spoke for the unani- 
mous Court, saying, in part, "The State 
insists that, by thus quarantining the 
general reading public against books not 
too rugged for grown men and women 
in order to shield juvenile innocence, it 
is exercising its power to promote the 
general welfare. Surely, this is to burn 
the house to roast the pig. ... We have 
before us legislation not reasonably re- 
stricted to the evil with which it is said 
to deal...” 

Yet a subsequent Supreme Court de- 
cision, in the case of a movie called Don 
Juan, seems to have reversed the trend 
toward greater liberality. This decision, 
by the way, with Chief Justice Warren 
dissenting, would seem to have opened 
the door to local censorship by uphold- 
ing Chicago's right to forbid the showing 
of the film. Otto Preminger, how do you 
think this will affect the film industry — 
in terms of the prior censorship you 
describe? 

PREMINGER: The Supreme Court decision 
didn't say anything about censorship. It 
simply said that a city or a state has the 
right to license pictures. They have 
the right to a law for the licensing of 


pictures, which means that a picture is 
to be submited and they can charge a 
certain amount of money for giving this 
license, but it doesn’t say that they can 
refuse the license for any reason, for 
instance, not liking the contents of the 
picture. You know, it was a fiveto-four 
decision — four of the justices were very 
much against even permitting them to 
license pictures because it gives the ap- 
pearance of censorship; but even the 
other justices never said that the City of 
Chicago has the right to cut out certain 
parts of a picture or to refuse a license. 

When I had a picture, The Anatomy 
of a Murder, opening in Chicago, the 
censors — an advisory board consisting of 
one man who used to be the driver for 
the mayor and six women who are 
widows of policemen — wanted to cut 
out one word, “contraceptive,” and I 
went to court. The Federal judge im- 
mediately instructed the city to order a 
license for this picture and told them 
they have no right to ask for any 
changes or for any alterations of thc pic- 
ture before they issue the license. 

I think people in the industry now are 
more than ever aware of their duty to 
fight censorship. Films have always been 
a very good scapegoat — and also a very 
nice way for everyone involved to get 
publicity. 

PLAYBOY; Norman Mailer mentioned car- 
lier the censoring of books by De Gaulle 
in Paris. Maurice Girodias, how have 
you tried to counter this suppression? 
GinODIAS; It would take hours to tell you 
the complete history of our fight against 
the censorship authorities of the De 
Gaulle regime. It isa very fluid situation, 
of course. I now have forty-one books 
banned and, so far, repeated attempts 
to have the bans declared illegal have 
failed. But this does not deprive me of 
the right to sue the government for dam- 
ages, as 1 am now doing. However, it is a 
criminal offense to sell or make publicity 
for banned books. Newspaper publishers 
who would accept ads for banned books 
would risk heavy fines and prison sen- 
tences. Well, one year ago somebody 
from police headquarters carne to see the 
manager of my nightclub, La Grande 
Séverine, asking for an ad to figure in 
the gala program for the policemen's 
ball. We decided to take a full-page ad. 
How the publicity for La Grande 
Séverine disappeared just before the pro- 
gram went to press, and how a full-page 
ad listing banned books published by 
Olympia Press appeared instead (not far 
from a full-face portrait of General de 
Gaulle) might make a good scenario. Of 
course, the police were unable to send 
themselves to jail. This is only one little 
episode among others. All I can say is 
that I haven't abandoned the good fight. 
PLAYBOY: You were quoted in the Sunday 
(continued on page 76) 
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New York Times Book Review as say- 
ing that “The publication of pornog- 
raphy is a defensible, even a socially 
useful undertaking.” What did you mean 
by that? 

@mopias: What 1 meant was that por- 
nography has a formidable shock value 
which can be used effectively against the 
old moral order—I am tempted to say 
“against the old mental order.” I hope 
it is not too presumptuous to quote my 
own words from a letter recently pub- 
lished in the London Times Literary 
Supplement: “What is known as por- 
nography is a simple and elementary 
reaction against an age-old habit of 
mental suppression, of deliberately con- 
ditioned ignorance of ‘the facts of life." 
"True, pornography is a very crude and 
excessive form of protest — but the very 
intensity of the protest proves that it 
is not gratuitous, and that there is a 
deep and general need for free expres- 
sion which is still far from being grati- 
fied. In other words, contrary to current 
belief, pornography is simply a conse- 
quence of censorship. Suppress censor- 
ship and pornography will disappear.” 
ROSSET: 1 object to the word "pornog- 
raphy.” I think the word implies some- 
thing bad. No matter what the diction- 
ary definition might be, it has come to 
imply something illegal which is erot- 
ically tremendously arousing. 

PLAYBOY: Yet one of your own authors, 
D. H. Lawrence, said in an essay, Por- 
nography and Obscenity, that even he 
“would censor genuine pornography rig- 
orously." 

ROSSET; Í think there was a very strong 
puritanical streak in Lawrence. 

Eus: I would not agree at all with 
Lawrence's position, because genuine 
hard-core pornography — meaning mate- 
rial which is deliberately used to excite 
sex desires can easily be ignored by 
those who dislike it. They have the privi. 
lege of not reading it. Nobody is forcing 
anyone to read pornography any more 
than anyone is being forced to listen to 
a speech in favor of Communism or 
Nazism. 1 would not ban political tracts 
ог speeches with which I thoroughly dis- 
agree, as long as the individual has the 
right not to read or listen to thein. 
ARNOLD: But obscenity laws rest on a 
different Constitutional basis than any 
other Constitutional restriction on free 
speech. Other Constitutional restrictions 
must rest on the tendency of the for- 
bidden literature to result in harmful 
conduct, and the probability of such 
harmful conduct must be great indeed. 
But an obscenity statute rests on a differ- 
ent basis. It is in its essence a moral 
declaration on the part of the legislature, 
a recognition of a taboo that is as old 
as history. Such laws are passed because 
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most men are stimulated by erotica and 
at the same time they are ashamed of it. 
Society requires a public denunciation 
of this almost universal sin whether or 
not it leads to positive harmful conduct. 
Gmzsurc: And yet, Dr. Karpman, whom 
we mentioned before, has stated that 
“Contrary to popular misconception, 
people who read salacious literature are 
less likely to become sexual offenders 
than those who do not, for the reason 
that such reading often neuualizes what 
aberrant sexual interests they may have.” 
кш. The chances are that some indi- 
viduals who did not have access to por- 
nography might well, in a bottled-up and 
highly antisexual society such as our 
own, do something more antisocial than 
reading so-called obscene literature. 
They might possibly rape, or exhibit 
themselves, or commit some other sex 
offense. If they have the outlet of por- 
nography, it is quite possible that the 
most they will do is masturbate. So it is 
possible that there are some people who, 
in this repressive society, do get some 
relief of sexual tensions through reading 
pornography, and that with these people 
there is less likelihood that they will do 
an antisocial act than might otherwise 
be true. 

PREMINGER: I cannot quite agree, because 
when the purpose of pornography is to 
provide an outlet for people, it becomes, 
in a way, dirty. If it replaces making love 
or having sex — then, in my opinion, it 
becomes obscene. If you can show me a 
certain photograph, I can tell you 
whether it is obscene or not. But there is 
a very thin borderline. I think, for in- 
stance, that some of the pictures that I 
have seen in PLAYBOY are not pornog- 
raphy, but others, because of the very 
positions that your models take, become 
possibly an outlet for immature people. 
Arno: I would say that there is no 
court in the United States that would 
condemn PLAYBoY. I remember that in 
the case of Sunshine Book Company vs. 
Summerfield — involving a nudist maga- 
zine — in the District Court, Judge Ki 
land examined each nude in the maga- 
zine and tried to analyze which would 
cause prurient thoughts. He condemned 
some and passed others. The spectacle of 
a judge poring over the picture of some 
nude, tying to ascertain the extent to 
which she arouses prurient interests — 
and then attempting to write an opinion 
that explains the differences between 
that nude and some other nude— has 
elements of low comedy. 

piaveoy: If recollection serves, Judge 
Arnold, you once said the only way to 
avoid argument over what is obscene 
and what is art is to hold that “no nudes 
is good nudes,” which you were most 
unwilling to do. 


euts: You get into all kinds of difficul- 
ties with the Supreme Court's definition 
of obscenity. If you just ban the prurient 
items, you run into trouble because some 
men look at Marilyn Monroe, fully 
clothed, and they get a terrific sexual 
itch, and other men look at a scrawny 
hag who is completely nude, and she 
doesn’t appeal to them at all. How can 
you ban desire? Some people go out on 
the street and look at a clothesline with 
drawers hanging on it and get aroused. 
Should we therefore censor clotheslines? 
Rosser: I think a wonderful example of 
this is to take an author of ours, Robbe- 
Grillet, a French author who said some 
wonderful things in one book about a 
piece of string which the protagonist sees 
as he draws into a harbor on a ship. He 
sees this piece of string throughout the 
book and he concocts extremely erotic 
fantasies around it. He uses it in vari- 
ous ways; it might be a clothesline in 
one instance, and the next instance he is 
ining tying a girl up with this piece 
5. It gets down to almost any- 
thing being used as subject matter for 
an erotic fantasy. 
Eus: About ten years ago, Maude 
Hutchins wrote a novel which aroused 
a furor, not because it had anything ob- 
scene in the usual sense of the word, but 
because she had highly sensuous descrip- 
tions of flowers which read almost as if 
the flowers were having orgasms. I don’t 
think that the word “obscene” can ever 
be properly, conclusively defined. 
ARNOLD: Another evil of the commonly 
applied “lustful thoughts” test in judg- 
ing obscenity is its tendency to create 
attitudes toward sex which are akin to 
fetishism. 

In 1911, a book was widely sold, 
named Three Weeks, in which the ob- 
scene passages consisted only of pages of 
asterisks at appropriate places. The book 
was passed from hand to hand in every 
college. Certainly it is unhealthy to be 
stimulated by asterisks. Human beings 
can be trained like Pavlov’s dog so that 
they are stimulated by sights and sounds 
completely unrelated to the things they 
desire. A strict standard of obscenity 
contributes to such unhealthy training. 
‘Taking the pin-up girls away from Amer- 
ican soldiers would not make their minds 
more pure. It would only mean that they 
would be aroused by some less healthy or 
attractive substitute. At the turn of the 
century the old Police Gazette had a na- 
tionwide pornographic appeal. A dance 
called the cancan in which the chorus 
girls kicked up legs covered with black 
stockings was wicked and highly stimu- 
lating. Today a person with an appetite 
for pornography would not pay ten cents 
to see either the magazine or the dance. 
This is how censorship makes material 
sexually stimulating which would not 

(continued on page 88) 


paris! swingingest salle de strip sports a brash young sister on the sunset strip 
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Clockwise from above: undress rehearsal for Hollywood's Le Crazy Horse Revue finds 
Australian Veronique going oll out to put over a cowboy cantato. Fresh from Fronce, 
top-hot-ond-tailed Georgina Schweppes takes her tum minus ће rest of her formal 
rig. Brightly becrowned, barely begowned Simone shares rehearsal spot with Martine. 
No half-baked beauty, Martine is the prime ingredient in a saucy potpourri. 


amed after a long-defunct Indian chief who couldn't 
have been less interested in paleface pleasures, Paris famed 
Crazy Horse Saloon, a femme-filled pulchritude pavilion offer- 
ing some of the most lighthearted and lightly-garbed entertain- 
ment in the City of Lights, now has a sister salle de strip — Le 
Crazy Horse, a devilishly delightful carnival of the unclad 
pitched in the City of Angels. The domestic version (on the 
site of the old Ciro's) is epidermis-impresario Frank Sennes' 
latest venture in a string of girlie revues that includes produc- 
tions at Vegas’ Desert Inn and Stardust Hotel. 5 
specialty is importing Gallic gaieties entrancingly in toto, 
has a quarter-of-amillion dollars tied up in his current un- 
dressing room. The Sunset strippery debuted early this year 
with Le Crazy Horse Revue, giving Hollywood, for the first 
time, a female-focused extravaganza executed with charm, wit 
and imagination, a formula which proved most successful in its 
Right Bank counterpart, The Parisian boite is festooned with 
French-flavored memorabilia of the Wild West (including a 
batch of tintypes of the chief himself) and features a flock of 
young ladies flinging themselves wholeheartedly into wildly 
imaginative variations on the ecdysiast theme. Hollywood’s 
entry, as а switch, sports a Paris decor spiced with queen-sized 
Vargas paintings and just as diverse a group of take it offerings. 


Right: Martine, one of the fine-feathered femmes who moke up Les Mademoi- 
selles, Le Crozy Horse's line-up of showgirls, disploys the ne plus ultra in 
plunging necklines. The miss on page 77 and below, Claire Nevers, sashays 
enstoge with horn-rim specs, hornbill nose ond sack-shaped garb, then pro- 
ceeds to make the transition, vic a real-life comic strip, into appeolingly 
obbreviated attire. Although the girls prudently don pasties ot show-time 
to avoid lo grippe ond les gendarmes, they were less encumbered at re- 
hearsal ofter club owner Sennes, upset by a too-modest wardrobe, had their 
gowns de-bodiced, commented sagely, “I want to see girls, not costumes. 


Clockwise from above: the Right Bank branch of the Crozy Horse boites 
has made its reputation on exotico such as Haitian torso-twirler Pas- 
colina; boy-meets-girl gymnastic gyrations executed sans gymsuits by 
Finnish flombeau Miriam Mickleson and a sinewy gent named Conrad; 
beautifully upholstered Cara Sirocca sporting six-gun, sombrero and 
smile. Hindsight shows Pascalina not at all constricted by her boa. 
Mlle. Mickleson opens the show with а netty but nice reverse strip. 


1 


Above: German showgirl Ivana graces Tinseltown's Le Crazy Horse 
Revue with her charms cached in a costume that's pitched to the 
dock-watchers in the crowd. Below: madcap magician Mac Ronay, 
опе of show's high points, reveals a gaping hole in 
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man at his leisure 
the sport of kings in paris: neiman 
sketches longchamp and auteual 


LONGCHAMP, one of the two race courses in Paris’ Bois 
de Boulogne, is a regal locale for the sport of kings. Secluded 
in the heart of the inimitably beautiful park, Longchamp 
hardly seems а part of bustling Paris life, yet it is but а 
ten-minute drive from the glamorous turmoil of the Place 
de l'Étoile. To the wack come the citizens of Paris and the 
elite of the world, royalty and sportsmen eager to view 
splendid horses competing for sizable purses. Since the 
course was constructed (following the gift of the Bois to 
the city by Napoleon Ш in 1852), а string of the Con- 
tinent’s most challenging races has been run at Long- 
champ. The Prix du Cadran, in mid-May, matches the Brit- 
ish Ascot Gold Cup for pomp and excitement. The Prix de 
L'Arc de Triomphe, in October, is a major national sweep- 
stake. But the most impressive of all the Longchamp races 
and the European plum for three-year-olds — climaxing the 
Grande Semaine of racing in June—is the three-thousand 
meter Grand Prix de Paris, with President de Gaulle him- 
self presenting the winner's trophy (the purse exceeds 
$100,000). It was to Longchamp for this colorful European 
sporting event that our nomadic impressionist LeRoy 
Neiman went in search of subjects. “Weaving through the 


Above: among the charged pre-postime moments at Longchomp is 
the parade of thoroughbreds just before o mojor race, in this cose 
the Grand Prix de Paris. Nattily-attired gentlemen and their 
mesdemoiselles mingle with uniformed members of the French army os 
the horses prance before them. Below: the jockey inevitably ottracts 
a dique of fashionably dressed ond eagerly chattering femmes. 


Above: the paddock crea is the center of activity prior ta every 
race. A scene of strutting horses and stunning wamen, it has moved 
artists far decades. Neiman, like Degas, Dufy and others before 
him, found it to be a colarist's paradise. Below: as ће crowd begins 
to converge on the ticket windows to place bets for the next race, 
the jockeys slip through the thrang on their way to their maunts. 


Bois in a taxi, watching Frenchmen and their women riding 
in horse-drawn carriages or relaxing in the grass with the 
ever-present picnic lunch complete with fresh fruit and 
bottle of wine, it seems unlikely that the activity of a race 
track could be harbored within the park,” Neiman says. 
“Yet, when the cab pulls into the track area, there is no 
mistaking the environment. The parking enclosure is packed 
with Rolls-Royces, Facel-Vegas, attendant chauffeurs and 
the fashionable track clientele. 

“A walk past the grandstands—the French call them 
‘Tribunes’ — reveals the course itself: gracefully rolling 
lawns, acres of green and an international throng. You sce 
brilliantly colored Indian saris, silk turbans and the latest 
in Parisian and Italian fashions,” Neiman notes. He found 
French jockeys to be even more diminutive than their Amer- 
ican counterparts. ""Ehey are tiny men, yet idolized by the 
lovely French women who seem to find them irresistible.” 

In this setting — the chic race track of Longchamp in late 
June — Neiman roamed the course, committing to sketch 
pad impressions of the surging horses, their brilliantly 
garbed jockeys, the aristocratic devotees and the beauty of 
the scene itself. His paintings pay tribute to the elegance 
and excitement that are Longchamp. 
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AUTEUIL, the steeplechase track in Paris, complements the flat-course racing at Longchamp. Also tucked in the woodland 
confines of the Bois de Boulogne, it is surrounded by the beauties of the Bois: glittering lakes and pools, a colorful riot of 
gardens, top restaurants and the charm of children’s carousels. After strolling through the Bois, as everyone who comes to 
Paris must do, one emerges at Auteuil and is captivated by its grounds and appointments, fully comparable to those of 
Longchamp. Steeplechasing is one of Europe's favorite spectator sports, and several of the Continent's leading races are run 
at Auteuil; among them — and among the most colorful of races anywhere—is the traditional Prix du Président de la 
République, an Easter attraction for thousands of racing fans converging on Paris from all over the world. LeRoy Neiman 
was present for the running of this classic 4500-meter obstacle race and recorded some of its pulse-pounding moments for 
these pages. “The elegance of Auteuil reminds one of Longchamp: it is populated by the same type of elegant sportsmen 
and their glamorously gowned women. But the form of racing differs drastically from that at Longchamp.” Neiman says. 
“The steeplechase is one of the most attention-commanding of sports. It's a spectacular race, with formidably large and 
powerful horses confronted by a course of challenging obstacles. The grace with which beast and man master these hurdles 
is astonishing, and the sight of them is one of the most memorable in all racing. Few races offer the spectator а more vivid 
view than that of the horses at Auteuil Jeaping across the water obstacle in front of the grandstand, with the Eiffel Tower 
and other Paris landmarks serving as a panoramic background,” Neiman remembers. “In the steeplechase races at Auteuil, 
the horses must have immense stamina as well as fleetness; speed alone is not enough.” Steeplechasing at Auteuil 

is a peerless sport at a peerless track—a splendiferous slice of Parisian life—as Neiman's paintings vividly portray. 


Left: in the wooded paddock oreo at Auteuil, jocks guide their mounts to the trock post clusters of enthusiasts. The 
general animation that prevails in this pastorol setting turns to single-minded tenseness once the horses reach the 
ovol ond line up for the roce itself, with the bettors’ exhortotions filling the festive cir. Above ond below: the classic 
water jump сї Auteuil, one сЁ the toughest of oll steeplechase obstacles anywhere in the world, is on ideal place 
for the spectator to observe the flawless coordination of jockey and horse which choroclerizes steeplechosing. 
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Ribald Classic 


A new translation from 
Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles 


THE STORY 15 TOLD of a Scottish archer 
on duty in France who fell in 
the beautiful wile of a haberdasher. He 
courted her ardently whenever he could, 
but to no avail, for the lady alw: 
fused him. She told he nd what 
this archer wanted of her, and the haber- 
dasher decided to tike strong measure: 

“Tell the man that you will see hi 
alone when 1 he told h 

Invite him into your bedroom. Once 
he is there. Т will give him a scare he 
won't forget.” 

‘The Scot, summoned by the lady, came 
to call, hopelul at last and eager to pos- 
sess her. It was е p when he arrived. 
He did not sce the husband. clad 

rmor, hiding behind a tapestry with 
drawn sword, His eyes wer 
beautiful lady seated upon her bed. 

The archer also carricd a sword, and 
before he went to the lady he unsheathed 
it and brandished it fiercely. saying: 
“Are you quite certain your husband is 
not in the house? 

“Very се 
dasher's wife. 

And well it is for him that he is 
away," roared the suitor, “for if he were 
re, I would cleave n forchead to 
chin if he stood in the wav of our lov 
the hidden one trembled and 
led his The archer's 

igor and n il i did 
the swo 
dasher therefore made no sound, not evei 
whe: 


love with 


hush: 


away 


replied the haber- 


brow. 


the Scot climbed into the bed with 
his wile. 

When at last the archer had departed, 
out сате the husband in a fury to be- 
ife. “You whore,” he cried, 
"why did you let the man have his way? 
You could have resisted him.” 

Before hi ife could reply, the Scot, 
who could not forget the tender viands 
he had sampled, returned for a second 
helping and knocked at the door. The 
hhaberdasher quickly 
bed, armor and all. and lay there trer 
bling. And for a second time the Scot 
let loose the arrows of his love and 
received the solace he sought from the 
haberdasher’s wife. 

When at last he had gone, the husband 


his wi 


м 


rolled. under the 


ai 


again emerged to rail at his wife. The 
lady waited until he had finished his 


tirade. When it was over she smiled, but 
not a word passed her lips. She only 
smiled and shook her head knowi 
For she knew. as did the haberdasher, 


that no tirade, nor even a с of the 
strongest mail, would ever make her safe 
from the assaults of amorous admirers. 


The haberdasher himself had opened 
the gate, and she did not intend to 
close it. 


— Retold by J. A. Gato 
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have any stimulation at all if that cen- 
sorship did not exist. And that is why 
anything but the most tolerant standards 
creates an unhealthy psychology. 
MAILER: I think that the answer is hon- 
estly that there should not be any kind 
of formal censorship. Perhaps the answer 
is that there should be independent 
groups in this country in the literary 
world who would exercise some function 
roughly similar to the American Civil 
Liberties Union; these groups should 
really be created and kept in being by 
the best critics in the country. No one is 
finally qualified to judge what good ses- 
ual writing is, but certainly some people 
are more qualified to judge than others. 
Certainly 1 would trust my fortunes with 
a good literary critic, even if he didn't 
particularly like my work, rather than 
with a public censor who is at the mercy 
of various religious organizations and 
government bodies and police sheriffs of 
God knows what county. 
GINZBURG: 1 get the National Organiza- 
tion for Decent Literature lists of ob- 
jectionable books every month — which 
police departments use as a guide and 
it seems as if they include almost every 
worth-while book that gets published — 
authors like Faulkner, Hemingway and 
other Nobel Prize winner 
arnow: I think that people don't want 
disagreeable and shock things around 
— but 1 don't think that censorship 
accomplishes that— it's usually concen- 
trated on better works. Such is the 
zeal of reformers that the bannin; 
works of real merit is an inevitable con- 
sequence unless the definition of obscen- 
ity is strictly limited. Over the ages it 
has been proved that it is impossible for 
moral reformers to let good books alone. 
It is the responsibility of the courts to 
prevent zealots from curbing art in try- 
ing to cut down on the number of 
pure thoughts per capita among the 
general public. 
MANER: If I could be as honorable an 
editor as I'd want to be, ] would try to 
fight to the limit of my y for any 
writers sex ual writing that was good 
iting, but I would also пу literally to 
destroy bad sexual writing. What I mean 
by bad sexual writing is sentimental 
sexual writing. You sce, I think sexual 
ting has got to be more honest than 
any other kind of writing. Otherwise, it's 
not doing any good, just more harm. I 
think one of the crises of this country is 
that a great many people are terribly 
obsessed by sex and yet in a funny way 
they know very little about it. They keep 
going to books to find out more about 
it, but they don't find out more about it; 
all they get is the same sort of lies that 
they can get barroom or talking to 
their closest friends who will lie to them 
so. So there's a general air of confusion 


(continued from page 76) 


and distress about sex which is very bad. 
for the health of the nation. 

I would argue with the censor on his 
own ground that there's no use tr 
resist a wave of real interest and even 
perhaps of biological intensity by tying 
to suppress it. If there's going to be any 


censorship — and. Im not certain there 
should be— it's got to recognize that an 
intimate and serious evocation of sex is 


part of the very marrow of a nation's 
culture, and when the marrow is drained 
through brutal censorship or stupid cen- 
sorship, through the abuses of bad sexual 
writing, then the country begins to 
sicken. 1 won't say it causes, but it cer- 
tainly accelerates, the sickness of the 
country. 

PLAYBOY: Which leaves unresolved the 
basic question just raised: whether or 
not there should be censorship. 
GINZBURG: Never. Who would decide 
whats to be censored? ГЇЇ tell you 
standard device of the police vice sq 
They'll go before one magistrate in a 
city like New York, for example, and 
ask him to ban the sale of a particular 
magazine or book. If he refuses, they 
will take that same magazine or book to 
another magistrate in the same city and 
they will succeed in having the material 
banned, without troubling to inform the 
second magistrate that the first one did 
not regard it as obscene. 

Eus: I don't think that the word “ob- 
sce n ever be properly, conclusively 
defined. And I'm bel- 
g anything obscene, because they're all 
пе and indefinite. In my article on 
Art and Sex in the Encyclopedia of Sex- 
ual Behavior, | include a definition of 
hardcore pornography, and point out 
u ouse de , but 
it also must be ck ainst the mores 
of its community — which, incidentally, 
vary considerably from one place to an- 
other ne. 

PREMINGER: I really think it never helps 
to suppress these things, Many times in 
history, when church or government in 
many countries suppressed pornography, 
it went underground and people cl 
morc for it, just like with Prohibi 
is probably true that if alcohol could be 
completely eliminated from our societ 
many crimes would not be committed, 
but, on the other hand, when this wa 
tried, many more crimes were committed 
in the United . So it doesn't work, 
because it i п nature 
that people don't want to have the 
things they like forbidden to them. 
arno: The moral problem ol obscen- 
ity is as full of inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions as was the enforcement of Pro- 
hibition— where good cit wanted 
liquor and Prohibition at the same time. 
One way by which legislatures have tried 
to reconcile some of these contradictions 


not only mus 


and from time to 


has been to follow the theory, as we've 
observed, that erotic material is harmful 
to children. 

ELLIS: Assuming that were true, should 
nphets the age of Lolita have the 
sexual or other reading material cur- 
Шей: Seriously, I can't see that any 
harm would come to a child from lurid 
things that he didn't understand. 
PLAYBOY: FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
has stated We know that in an over- 
whelmingly large number of сам 
crime is ted with pornog 
We know that sex criminals read 
clearly influenced by it. I believe por 
nography is a major cause of sex vio- 
lence. 1 believe that if we can eliminate 
the distribution of such items among 
impressionable children, we shall greatly 
reduce our frightening crime rate. 
кш. He posits a causeand-ellect rela 
tionship between sex crime and pornog- 
raphy when actually there only seems to 
be a meaningless correlation. Fm sure 
that if you surveyed j зис» 
you would find (| her of 
them were poor in r nd 


associ 


ling, writing 


arithmetic. But this doesn’t prove that 
па 


their being poor 
arithme! 


reading, wr 
causes thei 


ng 
juvenile deli 


quency. It is associated with it, but it 
does not cause it. Hoover's allegation is 


meaningless for the simple reason that it 
would be difficult to find many non- 
delinquents or nonsex criminals in our 
society who did not have a considerable 
cquaintance with pornography. If this 
is true, then pornography is associated 
with the higher arts, with religion, with 
government, with practically everything. 
1f, for example, we could show t 
out of ten grcat artists or composers ha 
some considerable acquaintance with 
ography, then we could conclude by 
logic" that their acquaintance v 
pornography caused them to write 9 
books or compose great music, And we 
probably could actually prove that about 
do have some 
Mance with pornog- 


ninety percent of creators 


degree of acqu 


There was a study by a team 
of psychologists at Brown University a 
few years ago which reported that there 
was absolutely no connection between 
pornography and sex crime. Moreover, 
Dr. Karpman, again, went on record in 
а statement before the American Medi 
cal Association that, if anything, pornog: 
phy has a positive effect on the minds 
of children in that it serves as a valuable 
instrument of sex education in view of 
the general absence of sex education in 
the schools. 
Gmopis. What is pornography, in Mr. 
Hoover's mind? Have any children be 
come wild sadists after absorbing De 
le's works? АШ those impres 
children who read pornography wil 
(continued on page 
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still more additional dialog for the midnight movies 


by this time, all s Тесисе Jeebics i$ a game any number 
next time re-re-rerun, just douse the audio and 
е done here. The more ludi- 


“Gee, Freddie, I wouldn't gargle with that water “No wonder the damn flies are getting in!” 
if I were you.” 


“Lucy, this is the last time I let you make a tum cake!” “Never mind, I can jump." 


salire By SHEL SILVERSTEIN 
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“This is the damnedest wedding reception 
Lue ever seen!” 


"That's vight. I called him a cry baby, because 
he is a cry baby.” 


“You really don't know much about 
undressing women, do you?” 


“The way I get it, he opened the box of Cracker Jack, 
found a real diamond ring inside and fainted dead away.” 


“Well if everybody's going 10 wear trenchcoats, you 


can just count me oul!” 


“You call me ‘Shorty’ one more time and ГЇЇ break every "So I said, ‘OK, Mr. Schweppes, if I don't gel my 
finger on this little hand!” raise, you can take your advertising campaign and 
your tonic and...” 


“Come on, Phil, you can show me that Russian dance “OK, you get to hit me three limes and then 1 get 
after we get down to the theatre.” to hit you three times.” 


“You know, it's funny, but when you invited me “For God's sake, Marsha, do we have to stop at 
up here for a litlle piece, I thought...” every damn antique shop in Connecticut?!” 
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doubt become sensible voters. 

rosser: I have never thought of J. Edgar 
Hoover as somebody I would look to for 
scientific infor ion. I was very pleased 
and mildly astonished to read the com- 
muniqué of, 1 believe, the Episcopalian 
Bishops recently, wherein they made a 
statement. condemning capital punish- 
ment and directly blaming Mr. Hoover 
for being at least partially responsible 
for its continuance in America — and I 
think his beliefs on capital punishment 
are just about of equal value to those 
on literature. 

cinzsurs: Let's take this very dirty, 
filthy. pornographic book called Lady 
Chatterley's Lover. Since it was pub- 
lished here, it has sold millions of copies 
and is available at most newsstands, but 
l can't recall seeing in any newspaper 
the case of a kid running out of a school- 
yard after having read this book, and 
grabbing the first dame who walked 
down the street and molesting her. 
rosset: Even if it could be shown that 
highly prurient reading matter were a 
contributing factor to sex crimes, this in 
my mind would have nothing to do with 
the problem of censorship, but would 
lead us into other sociological studies to 
find out why it did this, not to stop it. 
We know that automobiles kill a great 
number of people. I haven't heard any- 
body suggesting that they be banned. 
ciNzBURG: Unfortunately, most people 
view po use, rather than 
effect. They ical powers to 
it that it docs not possess. Wipi 
pornography will not eliminate the ves- 
tiges of puritanism in our society, which 
is the real cause and creator of pornog- 
raphy. 
МАЦЕЯ: The way it is now, on the one 
side there's pu and on the other 
there's a subterranean impetus toward 
pornography so powerful that half the 
business world is juiced by all sorts of 
sexual attachments, from conventioncer- 
ing businessmen with girls on call, to the 
sort of half-sex that onc finds in adver- 


tisements. You get enormously attractive 
girls selling cigarettes, which is a perver- 
sion of sex because an enormously at- 


tractive girl should be presented for 
what she is. and not as a handmaiden 
to a little box containing some paper, 
tobacco and cellophane. 

J think this bad "art," tb 
in the mass media, on television, in the 
movies, does the nation far more harm 
than if one were to remove all controls 
from pornography and obscenity. "There's 
a practical limit to how much pornog- 
raphy anyone can read at any given mo- 
ment — it's vitiated. Take а fifteen-year- 
old who reads it. The very worst that's 
going to happen to him is that it's going 
to intensify his onanistic temptations 
greatly, and I don’t believe that’s good. 


(continued from page 88) 


Eus: I disagree. There is no evidence 
that pornography, either at its best or 
worst, will intensify a young boy's mas- 
turbatory urges. As Kinsey and other 
investigators have shown, these urges are 
fairly stable and are probably as much 
motivated by internal drives as by ex- 
ternal influences. Even, however, if por- 
nography did encourage a greater de- 
gree of masturbation on the part of a 
young male, there is every reason to 
believe that such autoerotism would be 


entircly harmless and might in many 
respects be beneficial. 

matter: But the censor would then 
argue there’s a difference between a 


tendency and an act. And the censors 
not interested in encouraging the act. 
The censor is interested in discouraging 
the tendency. But it’s equally bad to 
live in a half-state in relation to porno: 
raphy, 1 mean, everyone knows the 
ma of a fifteen-year-old boy who can 
spend an entire day wandering around 
the streets of a getting mildly 
aroused by а hall-view of a beautiful 
bosom and a box of cigars, or he looks 
at a billboard and goes to а movie 
because the billboard promises him t 
he's going to get a pleasure that he 
doesn't get once he's in the movie. This 
state of being halfexcited and half- 
frustrated, I would say, leads to violence. 
A halfcensorship is odious because 
whenever one is aroused sexually and 
one doesn't find a consummation, the sex 


in one’s veins turns literally to violence. 
It’s no accident that most frigid people 
are sadistic. 


ruis. Halfcensorship certainly tends 
to result in ses arousal without consum- 
E mful. But 
sex frustration. only lc; to violence 
when one neurotically rants and raves 
st the frustration, instcad of phil- 
osophically either accepting it as being 
iemporarily inevitable or cahnly and 
concertedly working to do away with i 


ation, and therefore is ha 


Frustration does not lead to aggression, 
s erroncously con- 
toward. 


as many psycholog; 
tend; one's childish attitudes 
frustration do the real damage. 
mater: What I'm getting at is, 
to take pornography seriously a 
ger to the country until the things that 
are really dangerous to the co 
like the mass medi: e first s 
to a little scrutiny. When they're ready 
to clean their house. I'll say we writers 
will be ready to clean our house. Of 
course there are books that don't have a 
drop of pornography in them that are 
also evil. 1 think an overly sentimental 
ser The Saturday Evening Post 
evil. 1 think a reasonably good play on 
television that is truthful for the first 
two acts and becomes completely in 
the third act, is evil, because it arouses 
certain expectations in people, makes 


them start considering their lives, and 
just at the point when they're most open 
they're turned away with a lie. It's 
exactly like coitus interruptus. Coitus 
interruptus is evil. 

PLAYBOY, Another aspect of what Nor- 
man Mailer is talking about, perhaps, 
was explored in an artide called The 
Pious Pornographers (rLAYBov, October 
1957) by Ivor Williams. It made the point 
that some magazines, notably the wom- 
ems mass magazines, purvey what has 
been termed “pornography,” or “obsce 
ity.” in the guise of clinical or scientific 
advice and case histories which, the 
author avered, were stimulating mor- 
bidly sexual curiosity. A completely dif- 
ferent sort of sexual writing. presented in 
the habiliments of scientific inquiry, may 
be found in the unbanned paperback 
book called Pornography and the Law. 
This sober-sided study quotes so copi- 
ously in establishing just what “hard-core 
pornography” is, that it will spare the 
reader of prurient bent a great deal of 
boredom while searching for the ii 
passages to be found in so-de: 
scene" books. This onc 


ignated “ob- 


ibution be- 
cause it is, presumably, rly work. 
The degree of emot rge" that 
affects people's (and the law's) judgment 
may be discerned in the ready acceptance 
of such clinical postures — which arouse 
no feelings of guilt — and the condemna- 
tion of the frankly erotic. One of the 
evils of pornography, according to James 
Jackson Kilpatrick, in his book The 
Smut Peddlers, is that "When a youth 
accepts the idea of sex without love he is 
stained inside.” 
ARNOLD: Sounds like gobbledygook to 
me. I don’t know what he’s talking about. 
"The Supreme Court held that “the judg- 
ment is not to be made with regard to 
the likely effect on the young or imma- 
ture, nor to the sophisticated or worldly 
wise 
PREMINGER: It is an old-fashioned point 
of view, in my opinion. We know very 
well that sex without love exists — only 
hypocritical people can say 
has sex without love or that nobody 
should have sex without love. 
GINZBURG: Is Mr. Kilpatrick trying to 
suppress sex without love? Is that. what 
he is trying to do indirectly by getting 
at pornography? Well, I think he’: 
a great big job ahead of him, even after 


nobody 


he gets rid of all the pornography. 
Rosser: I've never seen any of those 
“sti I would put it this way: Some 


thing that 1 find to be disturbing i 
m hout passion. This may be 
roughly analogous. 1 think we live in a 
society where violence without passion is 
encountered in multiple forms. 
omopias: Protecting children 
corruption has aly 
last-resort argument of the ch 
censorship. It is the weakest 


‘der wi 


against 
s been the 
ampion of 
nd most 
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“Tsk, tsk, Miss Willis — I'm afraid a few more massages will be 
d of those extra pounds.” 


Ray: 


A 


idiotic justification invoked to suppress 
books written for adult readers. Mr. 
Kilpatrick's remark is too elliptical not 
to be misleading. Sex exists with or with- 
out love. Sex is the primary agent of love 
between males and females. Should we 
hide the fact from young people? Should 
we teach them that sex is corrupting in 
some cases, and not in others? Then 1 
leave to Mr. Kilpatrick the task of сх- 
plaining to our young friends what is 
sex and what is love, when sex is just 
sex and when ses sex with love. Such 
guidance will probably make the whole 
continent frigid, but that shouldn't 
bother Mr. Kilpatrick, 
Seriously, if we want to restore mental 
nity to our world, we must first of all 
save the young from the lies and hypoc- 
sy inherited from generations of pui 
ns. Modern man must find his path 
n a world which has become infinitely 
dangerous and dense. Our society will 
only survive if it starts producing indi 
viduals endowed with full freedom of 
judgment; we do not need an elite of 
specialized thinkers, but positive and 
personal thinking at every level. Those 
children Mr. Kilpatrick is so concerned 
about are not corrupted by bad boo! 
I don't think they are interested in books, 
or pornography, which is a game for 
adults. It they feel that they were born 
in a dry, cold and hopeless world, this 
cannot be corrected by more censorship. 
maner: The trouble is very few people 
in the county really find love, and be- 
cause they don't find it, the only way 
they can begin to get back on the track 
of finding it is to find some kind of exci- 
tation. I think what happens over the 
years is that most people in America 
sooner or later sink into a profound de- 
pression about sex because they've failed 
i y ny ways. So 
pornography at least charges their bat- 
s, and they go out a and they 
search for it a ‚ and 


с of acceptance 
that America has for pornography is 
nrolerable. The tragedy of so 
many people is that the reason they 
don't find love is not because their bodies 
inadequate to love, but their minds 
adequate to it. Love is an enor- 
mously complex matter, and we have 
absolutely no preparation for it in this 
country, we have no tradition for i 
don't have our Heloise and Abelard, our 
Romeo and Juliet, we don't even have 


are 


our Tristan and Isolde, We've got Eddie 
isher and Liz Taylor — and 1 ylor 
is always in dire medical peril — and 


that's our great love story. Or we have 
Arthur. Miller and. Marilyn Monroc, or 
joe DiMaggio Revisited. As a matter 
ot fact, the only love story we have is 
Jack and Jackie. 

PLAYBOY: Supreme Court Justice Dren- 


nan has written, in an obscenit 
cision, that "Implicit in the history of. 
the First Amendment is the rejection of 
obscenity as utterly without redeeming 
social importance.” Must а work have 
social importance in order to be pro- 
tected by law 
ROSSET: 1 can't accept а statement that 
says something ought to be banned if it 
is of no socially redeeming impor- 
tance, because 1 would say that no such 
thing exists. It becomes a semantic game. 
PLAYBOY. Thurman Arnold has pointed 
out that William James made a most tell- 
ing— and amusing — comment on that 
very matter. Judge Arnold was pointing 
out the desperate futility of “playing the 
game of definitions,” apropos determin- 
ing just what “hard-core pornography" is. 
He quoted James as saying, "Such dis- 
cussions are tedious—not as hard sub- 
jects like physics or mathematics are 
tedious, but as throwing feathers end- 
lessly hour alter hour is tedious.” 

киш: I think that trashy books should 
be protected by the law, but not by the 
critics. If we start banning trashy books, 
then we'd have to ban Elsie Dinsmore as 
nd all the theological tracts that 
are utter trash, and so For who's to 
say whether something is trasl 
MAILER: I think that one of the dificul- 
ties has been that practically all the 
defenses of pornography have been 
predicated on the assertion that the 
work is not pornographic. The legal 
mind has been so presumptuous as to 
sume that pornography cannot be of 
any social value, Someday 1 hope there 
will come that happy day when somcone 
will go into court and plead a defense 
on the basis that the work is (a) por- 
nographic, (b) serious and (c) valuable 
for the health and life of the republic. 
That's the ideal. 

GIRODIAS: Obviously, Justice Brennan 
does not even consider the possibility of 
an association between art and obscenity. 
Is it necessary to recite the old list — 
from the Bible to Rabelais to Joyce — to 
show that he has been daydreaming? 
maner: The authority in this country is 
like one vast, frozen, nervous, petrified 
mother who's trying to keep her favorite 
son — this utterly mad hoodlum — under 
control, and she’s geuing more and more 
frantic as the years go on because she 
doesn't understand her son. The essence 
of such mothers is that they always try 
to keep things from happening. They 
don't understand that the more you try 
to keep something from happening, the 
more the pressure increases. In a funny 
way, there's too much respect lor civ 
zation in this country — too much terror 
of things getting out of control. 
ARNOLD: We might get out of an awful 
lot of trouble if we had no ban on por- 
phy, although I don't think that's 
going to happen. But I would agree with 
Justice Douglas, who dissented on the 


trash, 


ground that the Federal Constitui 
prohibited making the distribution of 
any literature criminal however obscene 
it was. He said: "To allow the State to 
step in and punish mere speech or pub- 
lication that the judge or the jury thinks 
has an undesirable impact on thoughts, 
but that is not shown to be a part of 
unlawful action, is drastically to curtail 
the First Amendment . . .” 

Rosset: I don't believe that there is any 
practical way of administering a censor- 
ship program for the benefit of « 
group of society — children, say — without 
ending up by forcing all the rest of the 
society to conform to the same st 
Therefore, we have to take the ca 
risk that comic books or televi: 
grams or whatever it is, may hurt people. 
es: If there should be censorship at 
all, obviously the people who should d 

the censoring should be professionally 
trained individuals who understand the 
psychological make-up of those at whom 
censorship is directed. Or, a saler way to 
do it would be to have no censorship. 
but — as in the case of some movics— to 
censor the sale of this noncensored prod- 
uct to certain individuals — but leave the 
product alone. Olten you sce movies [or 
people over twenty-one; the movie itself 
is not censored, but the audience is re- 
stricted, 

PREMINGER: I always try to do this in 
own movies. If I feel that I am doing 
a story which certain parents would not 
like their children to see, I want to warn 
them about the movie, tell them what 
the theme is about, because co 
themes to certain parents are objection 
able for their children, These parents 
should then have the right to keep their 
children away from these movies, but I 
would object to the police doing 
The producer should honestly, out of 
his own responsibility, advertise it this 
way — and I would like to add that my 
. But the 
rents should have no excuse to say, 
“I didn't know, 1 wouldn't have let my 
daughter go, I didn’t know what it w 
about.” "They should know what it is 
about. Then they should stop the chi 
dren from going. Because the kind of 
parents who say, “How can I stop my 
children? The theatre should not let 
them in’ — thats nonsense. If parents 
cannot stop their children from going to 
the movies, they won't be able to stop 
them from a lot of other things. But 1 
do think that you can do and say almost 
everything in a movie if you keep it 
within the limits of good taste and il 
your purpose is to tell a stoi 
Of course, a nude bosom of 
which can be very beautiful in my 
opinion — might in America be less ac- 
ceptable than in France. And the Ameri- 
can movit kers who make two versi 
of a movie take this into account. 11 


movies lose rev 
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never made a movie with two versions. 
Рідүвоү: We're all familiar with the 
two-version movie, or the one billed as 
"for adults only." Whatever the motiva- 
tion of the maker or the distributor, 
these do constitute a limitation on which 
kinds of audiences are exposed to a 
product, rather than a censorship of the 
entire product itself. A somewhat simi- 
lar situation exists in certain libraries, 
where books deemed suitable only for 
adults, or judged by the librar 


п ог 
the PTA, or Loretta Young — to be con- 


troversial, are put on a separate, labeled 
shelf, or even in a special room. One 
in Clifton. New Jersey, has a 
special shelf for such "controversial" 
books as Lolita and Lady Chatterley’ 


's 


Lover. Is this an acceptable, or а desir- 
able, or a more benign facet of censor- 
ship, or is it, rather, a well-intentioned 


service to the public? 
I think it’s unw 


c. T think it re- 
T it is that they 
re presumably trying to do. And ag 
as with the word “pornography, 


with them. This doesn't mean that, espe- 
cially wh it comes to children, they 
should be deliberately exposed — and 
here I am not speaking of erotic mate- 
rial any more than I am speaking about 
detective stories or whatever. I have a 
child. I don't tell him, "Go in and turn 
on the television set and look at it for 
the next six hours if you feel like it." I 
think that as a parent I would like to 
play some part in the formation of his 
opinions concerning what things he 
thinks are good and bad. I think the 
the same thing. and 
everything around him, We can wy to 
single out those elements that we think 
are good, But that’s quite different from 
censoring. 

ptaveoy: What would be your reaction 
as a parent, not а publisher — were 
your child to pick up a copy of Lady 
Chatterley's Lover — possibly stimulated 
10 do so in part because a librarian put 
it on the "controversial" shelf? 

Rosset: At the moment, I wouldn't worry 
too much about it— he can't read. But 
later I would be all for it. 

PLAYsOY: How about Henry Miller? 
rosset: If it interested him or her I 
would be all for that, too. 

PLAYsOY: How about a stag movie? 
Rosset: Let me put it thi 1 think 
that every child is different. You 
judge vour own, and one should be 
to judge the personality and what stage 
of development a child has gotten to. 
Some kids at the age of ten are much 
more mature and 
others at fourteen. It depends on the 
situation. I've often been invited to see 
a stag movie, but I'd be rather surpr 
if my child were. But a stag movie is not 
any different from the situation 1 men- 


school is doing 


undersi 


d to the book 


tioned earlier, in rega 
White Thighs, The author of White 
Thighs consciously was trying to do some- 
thing that he could sell specifically for 
the purpose of erotic stimulation and 
probably, but not necessarily, didn't 
much other purpose in mind: whereas, 
lers say, a film like Hiroshima Mon 
Amour — it certainly has some erotic ele- 
ments in it, but they are а product or a 
part of the film. The nt to be 
erotic: they are meant to be stimulating. 
They are also part of something which 


transcends that clement. 
Giropias: | think Antonioni’s La Notte 
is very relevant to our subject —and a 


most instructive and illumin 
of 


tng study 
x and love. 

Rosset: Whether or mot my child at a 
certain age should be exposed to them — 
that would be a decision 1 would have 
10 make when confronted with the prob- 
lem. As far as any adult is concerned, 
the danger I see in such things is that, 
rather than creating an overwhelming 
desire to commit rape or adultery or 
whatever it is that apparently some legal 
authorities fear, they cause repulsion 
and disgust and boredom with a very 
wonderful thing. But 1 wouldn't censor 
them. Everybody in lile is a censor for 
himself, because we are c. And 
if my child says to me he wants to look 
at a television program, I look in the 
paper and pick out one that | think 
would be the most interesting for him. 
And that is selectivity, that’s not censor- 
ship. If my child associated with people, 


lets say, who were constantly speaking 


in racially discriminatory terms, ] would 
be very upset about it, I would very 
strongly disagree with these people. And 
I would point this out to him, and I 
would try to put him in an environment 
where such would not be the case. I 
wouldn't call that censorship. 1 would 
call it guidance. 

^ child's notions regarding sex 
ted in his mind long before 
he goes to sec his first pornographic 
picture. There is no such thing as ob- 
scenity — any more than there is witch- 
cry. They arc both superstitions. That is, 


you cannot measure witchery or ob- 
scenity by any scientific measuring 
device, This is something subjective — 
suictly in the beholda’s mind. Former 


Postmaster Summerfield and Barney Ros- 
set here both read the same book, Lady 
Chatierley's Lover, One thought it wa 
obscene, the other didn’t. Why? Obv 
ously, this book does something to Sum- 
merfield that it does not do to Barney 
Rosset. 

ARNOLD: Summerfield is a very excitable 
D 
mane: I read Lady Chattetl, 
in college. The unabridged edition. It 
changed my life. I think if 1 had 
it Tow i3 different 
toward sex. It was the first th 


n. 


"t read 
attitude. 
ng га 


ould 


ever read that gave me the idea that sex 
could be beautiful. Lawrence was the 
first writer I knew to write with a certain. 
relaxation about sex and love. Гт sure 
1 got a sense from Lawrence that the way 
to write about sex was just simply to 
write about it, that it was not to sti 
poses, it was just to be true to the logic 
of cach moment, because there's an enor- 
mously subtle logic to love. I think one 
of the reasons why people are absorbed 
in love is because it's one of the few 
ways in which they find a logic to their 
lives. Looking back on it now, I think 
Lady Chatterley's Lover is probably not 
a very good book. It’s probably one of 
the greatest of the bad books — because 
it’s much too g 
about sex and nothing about the violence 
which is part of sex. So that in a sense 
its a terribly sentimental book — because 
one doe: at love like that — 
like just. 
and getting better and better at it, and 
exploring more and more deeply. That 
is, a man and woman can't just explore 
more 
Any number of th 
—the world keeps impinging on sc 
The lovers keep testing one another: 
lovers not only create but they also 


imple — 


everytl 


destroy one another; lovers change onc 
another: lovers resist the change t 


s to the other. So Lawrence, by 
l| these problems, really wrote 
a book that was more mythical th 
novelistic. Is also а book I would de- 
fend to the death. It's exactly the sort of 
book that, if it had entered the general 
literature at the time it was written, our 
entire sexual literature today would be 
r better, more subtle, sensitive, 
incisive, profound, It was exactly because 
Lady Chatterley's Lover was kept in that 
state of suppression for so many years 
that it took on a power it didn't really 
possess. 
PLAYBOY: In The Time of Her Time — 
that section of your novel 
induded in Advertisements for Myself 
— might not those sexual scenes, in elfect, 
be an answer to Lady Chatterley's Lover? 


progress 


maner: Maybe. I didn't think of it 
when 1 was writing it. ] suppose now 
that we've talked about idly 


be umseli-conscious about it; from now 
on ГЇЇ have to be writing ап атыз 
Lawrence. You've changed the 


sciousness of my time—my personal 


The Realist, you t "Although 
Henry Miller is often ап unusually fine 
writer, he sometimes goes to ridiculou: 
and to my mind often downright porno- 
g ga char- 
acter copulate with his girlfriend in 


crowded theatre.” What makes 
this pornographic to you? 

gus: 1 consider this a good example of 
pornography, because pornography is 
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normally literature that is deliberately 
written with the main purpose of 
citing sexual desires, and that describes 
scx acts in a totally unrealistic, wish- 
fulfilling way. 

: 1 think Dr. Ellis is wrong. I re- 
member when 1 lived in Brooklyn, when 
I was a kid, I had friends who swore 
d made girls in the top balcony of 
the Brooklyn Paramount. Probably by 
now it's all policed and standardized 
and homogenized but at Icast during the 
Depression there used to be an awful 
lot of sex in balconies. 

еш5: I will say that Henry Miller nor- 
mally docs not write pornography. He 
writes fine literature. that depicts very 
honestly and openly the sex lives of his 
characters, including himself. But in 
some of his latest works, I do not think 
he portrays Henry Miller or anyone else. 
I think he deliberately made up some 
of his material, not for its literary value, 
but for its excitation value. Now, I'm 
not for censoring this kind of stuff. but 
I think it's trash. But then I think most 
pornography is utter trash. 
GiRODIAS: This brings us back to thc 
definition of pornography, doesn't it? A 
pornographer is expected to make easy 
money by playing upon the reader's 
libido. I know Henry Miller well enou; 
to say that he is not only an uni 
fine writer, but a sincere and honest one 
as well. Ehe obscenity he has introduced 
in his books has not helped his matcrial 
interests; on the contrary —he has been 
deprived of a normal career in his own 
country because he wanted to be free 
to write completely. A man who has 
preferred the status of a semi-tramp to 
success and money in order to preserve 
his freedom of creation cannot easily be 
accused of base motives. I believe that 
what Dr. Ellis calls pornographic in 
Miller’s work has been written delib- 
cratcly to shock the reader, to shake up 
ues. I believe that Miller has 
refused to be incorporated in the old 
order, and that he has built his life 
work against the taboos of a society 
which he Hence the provoci- 
tions, the wild attacks against conven- 
tions, proprietics and ready-made ethics. 
PLAYBOY: How do you feel about the 
impending publication in the United 
States of Henry Miller's unexpurgated 
Tropics? 

Giropias: І am quite optimistic about 
this. For years I have been tying to 
persuade Miller to let his books be pub- 
lished in the United States, while he 
objected that the times were not ripe or 
that he wanted to avoid the publicity 
which would inevitably follow the ap- 
pearance of the Tropics in America. 
Some months ago I visited him in Ger- 
ny in a little village inn where he 
was staying near Hamburg. It took six 
bottles of mosel wine and a five-hour 
session before Miller announced: “I 
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have made up my mind." 1 felt tha 
something really important had been 
achieved. It will have taken nearly thirty 
rs for this truly great writer to be 
ed in his own country. Following 
on of Lolita and Lady Chatter- 
s Lover, the appearance of Tropic of 
Cancer and Tropic of Capricorn in the 
U.S. will be the next big step toward the 
total elimination of literary censorship 
in the English-speaking countries. 

maner: I read Tropic of Cancer years 
ago, but as J remember it, what was 
rvelous about it was that it was the 
et opposite of Lawrence, which was 
t it had the beauty of sex in it the 
ү people who care a great deal about 
hting can go to sec a club fight 
joy all of it: they'll enjoy all 
club fight: they'll enjoy 
ihe way the blood rolls down the 
mouth, onto his shoulder, they'll enjoy 
the cigar smoke, they'll enjoy the spit on 
the floor, they'll enjoy the body odor of 
the people there, they'll enjoy it because 
its all true. its all part of something 
going on thats real, whose end is um- 
foreseen. AWTENCE wrote pores sex 


кш: onam Ac d growing 
a most specific environment. In Lady 
Chatterley's Lover, as | remember, there 
ot even a description of Mello 
cottage — vou don't know what the bed's 
like — but when you read about sex in 
Miller, vou know exactly how the sheets 


was 


“Well... wait 


scratch. For anyone who's interested in 
getting sexual pleasure from 
book, Tropic of Cancer is a much more 
exciting book than Lady Chatterley's 
Lover, and the reason is that most people 
find their own sex in some rough garden 
or barnyard where people cough at the 
penultimate moment, where men and 
women make little squeaky mousclike 
sounds at the ultimate moment, where 
cockroaches © g the edge of the 
wall, and bec 
When one reads Lawrence there's a ten- 
certain wistfulness one feels, for 
most people don't find sex that pure, 
deep, that organic. They find it 
nd hot and 
nd filled with all 
today de- 
s. What I'd like to achieve is some- 
ng between Miller and Lawrence, 
though ally, I'm not interested in 
trying to imitate one or the other. What 
I'm interested in is finding а new con- 
sciousness about se: consciousness that 
will have perhaps a little more —a h: 
pier sense — of what it's all 

рідүвоү: In upholding the 
the acquittal of Forever Amber 
chusetts, Judge Frank J. Dor 


sion — 


ugly 


ic rather 
aphrodisiac . . . that while the 
novel was conducive to sleep, it was not 
conducive to a desire to sleep with a 
member of the opposite sex.” Does this 
imply that the basis of censorship le; 


till President Kennedy hears about this?” 


lation is overtly antiscxual in nature? 
cinzaurc: That’s the basis of the whole 
thing. What that judge was saying about. 
the book he was really saying about h 
sell. 

Rosset: Although I find it a very ging 
ing decision and one of keen insight, 
would say it was totally beside the ШЕ 
nd would lead to the ridiculous assump. 


tion that if the book had had good 
ics instead. of bad ones, of neces- 


nned. It 


sity it would have been bà 
with the p that 
rodias quoted PLAYBOY 
in which a British judge found Ulysses 
acceptable because it was unintell 
to him. 
eus: Let me quote from Info Whose 
The sexually stimulative effect 
is enormously © 
а ver 
ferior position in the list of aphrodisiacs. 
"There are many far more potent in- 
fluences on sexual libido. Dancing exerts 
a powerful aphrodisiacal effect; so does 
alcohol; so does women's dress; so docs 
perfume. Yet no one suggests the prohi- 
bition or suppression of any of these 
aphrodisiacs on the grounds of its ‘cor 
rupting influence’ or its power of incit- 
ing sexual passion. Indeed, the most 
powerful sexual stimulant of all is in the 
contact of the sexes. It роз е to 
rd against in any extended or com- 
plete sense 
GINZEURG: When you 


Hands: " 


Umit that pornog- 


raphy is harmful in any respect, you 
have to accept the whole concept and 
claim that portrayal of sex in any form 


s harmful. Actually, there is no question 
but that puritanism is fading, though. 
Arnold Gingrich, the publisher of Es 
quire, has stated that the world is about 
to embark on a ncw voy 
pparently me 

that freedom in 


f 


duce that people 
going to get fed up with honesty regard- 
ng sex and throw it out in favor of a 
sort of mid-Victorian hypocrisy — thou 
he doesn’t say it in those words. But if 
Gingrich thinks the public is becon 
bored by sex, or upset about its prev 
ence, 1 think he is projecting onto the 
public something which may be the r 
sult of. his own increasing ape. 

muss. 1 feel that ther ups and 
downs in these areas, but that generally 
over the last five hundred or a thousand 
rs the tendency has been toward more 
liberal acceptance of sex. When we liber- 
ally accept sex for е, counterrefor 
mation often sets in, and squelches free 
expresion. But never completely. 1 
would predict, rather, that hundreds of 
years [rom now, sex won't be much of an 
ue, just as gluttony and. smoking arc 
ignificant moral issues today. Tomor- 
row the big issues are still likely 10 be 
atomic bombs and political alf or 


a counteraction, 


maybe space travel 

maner: D think it’s possible that this 
counterwave that Gingrich talks about 
could come into being. I hope it doesnt 
As we become Victorian, we will also 
become more totalitarian, | couldn't 
really give you careful and clear reasons 
for it. 10% just that when 1 think of all 
the people Гуе known in my life, the 
ones who are Victorian are quite totali- 
tarian. 1 don't want to make а blanket 
statement out of this; I've also known 
any number of people who are sexually 
promiscuous who are also quite totali- 
tarian. ICs not at all simple. My hip, if 
you will, tells me that Victorianism is just 
going to make the Soviet 
Union. 

premincer. The pendulum always swir 
to the left and then to the right — it is 
posible that we might go through a 
phase where at least one part of the 
people in this country and other coun- 
wies becomes again more prudish about 
outspoken expressions of sex and love or 
any outspoken descriptions of human 
relations. in favor of what you call mid- 
Victorian hypocrisy. But 1 don't think it 
will last, because I believe in the prog- 
ress of human nature, of human behav- 
iov. I believe that eventually, more and 
more, we will not only enjoy freedom, 
but we will also profit by this freedom, 
And when [sity 


us morc ] 


freedom, 1 don’t mean 


licentiousness. 

maner: The question really is whether 
we should move toward more freedom 
My fecling is that we should, because 
while therell be any number of abuses 
of that freedom, there would be a natural 
reaction against pornography, and a 
natural ліпы pornography 
would be fine. With unlimited access to 
pornography, a point of satiety is reached 
sooner or Kater: when one does not have 
unlimited access. that point of satiety is 
never quite reached: it’s kept in a state 
ol half-tension. 

ARNOID. In 1900, when women were rc- 
quired to bathe fully clothed and bare 
less were a mark of indecency, youths 
were stimulated by the sight of an ankle 
er a call. Т don't think we will ever get 
rid of a certain amount of censorship on 
sex — but 1 don't think any ellort to re 
duce the number of impure thoughts per 
capita is ever going to succeed. cither 
ROSSET: | feel about the future trend of 


reaction. 


censorship as 1 feel about the future 
trend of the world. If the atom bomb 
doesn’t fall, things will get better. There 


will be а constantly greater freedom, a 
greater ab we effort in the 
arts, unless some complete catastrophe 
takes place. And that 1 don’t foresee. 

ciropias: There is no doubt that censor- 
ship is winning a victory 
wies. This is not surprising, as 
censorship is used by most governments 
means of control. and domination. 
Vhe authoritarian methods in use nearly 
everywhere nowadays explain this coun- 


ty for crea 


n most coun 
moral 


as 


terattack. of the 
its only one ph 
tion that is leadin; 
well as collective freedom — even if that 
goal is still усту far away. So let us sit 
tight and wait for the next wave. 
рідтвот: Gentlemen, apparently we have 
achieved a consensus which might be 
summarized this way: Censorship in 
literature and the arts is very much with 
us: the official censorship of laws and 
overnment, the unofficial censorship of 
pressure groups, and the tacit censorship 
of writers and artists, and those 
(like publishers and editors, film makers 
and distributors) expose their work to 
the public. We seem agreed that censor- 
ship is on the wane, though oscillations 
in its e apparent. We have 
seen, even in our own discussion, the 
tortuous treadmill of attempted defini- 
tions of such words as “obscene” and 
“pornographic.” with their immense 
subjective load. We have noted progress 
toward fuller freedom: not long ago. 
Thurman Arnold observed that “Courts 
е no longer required to undertake the 
undignified, introspective task of put 
ting themselves in the role of the general 
public and then deciding whether in 
that role the material [they g] 
has unduly aroused their sexual interest.” 

Phere has been agreement among us 
that the concept of legal censorship. is 
th d as well 
ay free speech, and that it puts courts in 
the role of literary critics "for which 
task they have no fitness” quote 
Judge Arnold vet again. We have con- 
sidered censorship as a form of thoughe 
conuol —in which connection a pro- 
nouncement by Justice Harlan seems 
most pointed: “The Federal Government 
has no business, whether under the 
postal or commerce power, to bar the 
sale of books because they might lead 
to any kind of ‘thoughts. 

Concerning postal censorship in par- 
ticular, but all government. censorship 
by implication. let us close our discussion 
with the final words of Judge Arnold's 
landmark decision against the Post 
Office’s attempt to deny seconde 
mailing privileges to Esquire magazine, 

‘We intend no criticism of counsel for 
the Post Оћсе. They were faced with 
п impossible task [ta prove obscenity 
They undertook it with sincerity. But 
their very sincerity makes the record 
useful as a memorial to commemorate 
ihe utter confusion and lack of intel 
ligible standards which can never be 
escaped when that task is attempted. We 
believe that the Post Office officials should 
experience a feeling of relief if they are 
limited to the more prosaic function of 
seeing to it that ‘neither snow nor rain 
nor heat nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from the swift completion of 
their appointed rounds.’ " 


puritanical forces. But 
е їп a general evolu- 
toward individual as 
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nose — indeed, 
evolution has performed a tn 
ible job ag; 
will not be good 
indeed, it is not 
present. 

There are some senses that do not 
ist, that can probably never be pro- 
vided by living structures, and which 
we need in a hurry. On this planet, to 
the best of our knowledge, no creature 
has ever developed organs that can de- 
tect radio waves or radioactivity. Though 
I would hate to lay down the law and 
claim that nowhere in the universe can 
there be organic Geiger counters or liv: 
TV sets I think it highly improb- 
able. Тһе re some jobs that cam be 
done only by vacuum tubes or magnetic 
ficlds or electron beams, and are there- 
fore beyond th 


all the sense organs— 
ly incred- 
st fantastic odds. But it 
nough for the future; 
good enough for the 


е 


capability of. purely or- 


ganic structures. 
There 


is another fundamental reason 
why living machines such as you and I 
cannot hope to compete with nonliving 
ones. Quite apart from our poor mate- 
rials, we are handicapped by one of the 
toughest engineering specifications ever 
issued. What sort of performance would 
you expect from a machine which has to 
grow several billionfold during the 
Course of manufacture, and which has 
to be completely and continuously rc 
built, molecule by molecule, every few 
weeks? This is what happens to all of 
us, all the time; vou are not the man 
you were last year, in the most literal 
sense of the expression. 

Most of the energy and effort required 
to run the body goes into its perpetual 
te nd rebuilding, a cycle 
completed every few weeks. New York 


g down 


(continued from page 70) 


City, which is a very much simpler struc- 
ture than a man, takes hundreds of 
times longer to remake itself. When one 
tries to picture the body's myriads of 
Conrad Hiltons and Bill Zeckendorfs all 
furiously at work, tearing up arteries 
and nerves and even bones, it is aston- 
ishing that there is any energy left over 
for the business of thinking. 

Now I am perfectly well aware t 
many of the “limitations” and "defects 
just mentioned are nothing of the sort, 
looked at from another point of view. 
Living creatures, because of their very 
nature, can evolve from simple to com- 
plex organisms. They may well be the 
only path by which intelligence can be 
attained, for it is a little difficult to see 
how a lifeless planet can progress directly 
from metal ores and mineral deposits to 
electronic computers by its own unaided 
efforts. But though intelligence can on 
arise from life, it may then discard it. 
Perhaps at a later stage, as the mystics 
have suggested. it may also discard mat- 
ter; but this leads us into realms of specu- 
lations which an unimaginative person 
like myself would prefer to avoid. 

One oftenstressed advantage of 1 
they are selfrep: 
and cin reproduce themselves with ease, 
deed, with enthusiasm. This superic 
ity over machines will be short-lived; the 
general principles underlying the con- 
struction of sel-repairing and self-repro 
ducing machines have a been 
worked out. There is, incidentally, some- 
thing ironically appropriate in the fact 
that А. M. Turing, who pioneered 
this field and first indicated how think- 
ing machines might be built, shot him 


ready 


self a few years after publishing his 
results. It is very hard not to draw a 
moral from this. 

The greatest single st 
evolution of mech 
organic — intelligence is the 
of space. Only a vanishingly s 
tion of the universe is directly accessible 
to mankind, in the sense that we cin 
live there without elaborate protection 
ul aids. If we generously 
sume that humanity's potential Leb- 
ensraum extends from sea level to a 
height of three miles, over the whole 
rth, that gives us a total of some half 
billion cubic miles. At first sight this is 
an impressive figure, but it is absolutely 
nothing when set against the reaches of 
space. Our present telescopes, which are 
certainly not the last word on the sub- 
ject, sweep a volume at least a million 
million million million million million 
million million million 
greater. Though such a number is, of 
course, utterly beyond conception, it cin 
be given a vivid meaning. If we reduce 
the known universe to the size of the 
Earth, then the portion i 
ive without space suits and pressure 
cabins is about the size of a single atom. 

It is true that, one day, we are going 
to explore and colonize many other 
atoms in this th-sized volume, but it 
will be at the cost of tremendous. tech- 

ical efforts, for most of our energi 
will be devoted to protecting our frail 
and sensitive bodies against the 
of temperature, pressure or gravity found 
in space and on other worlds. Withi 
very wide limits, machines are indifier- 
ent to these extremes, Even more impor- 
tant, they can wait patiently through 
the years and the centuries that will be 


mulus to the 


nical — as opposed to 
challe 


mech; 


million time 
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needed for travel to the far reaches of 
the universe. 

Creatures of flesh and blood such as 
ourselves can explore space and win con 
wol over infinitesimal fractions of it 


But only creatures of. metal and. plastic 


can ever really conquer it, as indeed 
they have already started to do. The tiny 
brains of our Vanguards and Explorers 


and Pioncers barely hint at the mechan 
ical intelligences that will one day be 
launched at the stars 

It may well be that only in spac 
fronted with environments fierce 
more complex than any to be found 
upon this planet, will intelligence be 
able to reach its fullest stature. Like 
other qualities, intelligence is developed 
by struggle and conflict; in the ages to 
com rds may remain on placid 
Earth, and real genius will flourish only 
in space — the realm of the machine, not 
of flesh and blood. 

А striking parallel to this situs 
cam already be found on our planet. 
Some millions of years ago. the most. in- 
telligent of the mammals withdrew from 
the battle of the dry land. and returned 
to their ancestral home, the sea. They 
are still there, with brains larger and 
potentially more powerful than ours 
But (as [ar as we know) they do not use 
them ic environment of the sca 
tle call upon The 
porpoises and whales, who might have 
been our equals and perhaps our su- 
periors had they remained on land, now 
race in simple minded and innocent е 
stasy beside nuclear-powered sea mon- 
sters Girrying sixteen megatons of death. 
Perhaps they, not we, made the right 
choice, but it is too late to join them 


the dul 


ion 


the sta 


ma gence. 


now. 


If you have stayed with me so far, the 
protoplasmic computer inside your skull 
should now be programed to accept the 
idea —at least for the sake of argument— 
that machines can be both more intelli- 
gent and more versatile than men, and 
the very near fut 
(probably before the end of the 
aury; no one can imagine any tech 
nical development that will take much 
longer than that). So it is time to face 
the question: "Where does that 
mi 


ay well be so i 


с 
next 


ave 


I suspect that this is not a question 
ol very great importance —except, of 
course, to man. Perhaps the Neander- 
thalers made similar plaintive noises, 
around 100,000 s.c, when Н. sapiens 
appeared on the scene, with his ugly 
vertical forehead and ridiculous protrud- 
Any Paleolithic philosopher 
ve his colleagues the right answer 
would probably have ended up in the 
cooking-pot; I am prepared to take that 


The short-term answer may indeed be 
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cheerful rather than. depressing. There 


may be a brief Golden Age when men 
will glory in the powe ange of 
their new partners. Barring war, this age 
lies directly ahead of us. As Dr. Simon 


tension 


Ramo put it recently: “The es 
of the human intellect by electronics 
will become our greatest occupation 
within à decade." That is undoubtedly 
true, if we bear in mind tha 
what later date the word "extension" 
may be replaced by "extinction. 
One of the ways in which thinking 
achines will be able to help us is by 
taking over the humbler tasks of life, 
leaving the human brain free to conce 
trate on higher things. (Not, of course, 
that this is a arantee that it will do 
so.) Fora few generations, perhaps, every 
man will go through life with an elec 
попіс companion, which may be no 
than today's transistor. rac 
will “grow up" with him from 
learning his habits, h 
taking over all the dull chores like rou- 
tinc correspondence and income tax n 
turns. On occasion it could even take its 
master's place, keepin 
preferred to miss, and then reporting 
back in as much detail as he desired. 
It could substitute for him over the tele- 
phone so completely that no one would 
be able to tell whether man or machine 
was speaking: a century from now, Tur- 
" may be an integral part of 
. with complications and 
ich I leave to the ima 


some- 


пе 


пу g 


busi 


ness affairs, 


appointments he 


remember that. delightful 
robot. Robbie, from the movie Forbid- 
den Planet (one of the three or fou 
movies so far made that anyone inte 
ested in science-fiction can point to with- 
out blushing). I submit, in all serious- 
ness, that most of Robbie's abiliti 
together with those of a better-known 
character, Jeeves — will one day be i 
corporated in a kind of electronic com- 
panion yevale It will be much 
aller amd neater than the walking 
jukeboxes which Hollywood presents, 
with typical lack of imagination, when 
it wants to portray а robot. And it will 
be extremely talented, with quick-release 
connectors allowing it to be coupled to 
n unlimited variety of sense organs and 
limbs. It would, im fact, be a d 
of general-purpose, disembodied intelli 
gence that could attach itself to wh 
(ver tools were needed for any particular 

On one day it might be using 
microphones or electric typewriters or 
TV cameras; on another, automobile 
rplanes—or the bodies of men 
mals. 


secrets 


And this is, perhaps, the n 
deal with a conception which ma 
nd even more horrifying th 
that machines will 


persede us. Tt is the idea th 
combine w 

I do not know who first thought. of 
this; probably the physicist J. D. Bernal, 
who in 1929 published an exiraord 
book ol scientific predictions called The 
sh and the Devil. In this 
ofprint volt 


sometimes wonder 


inks of his youthful indis 
ever remembers й), B 

the numerous limitations of the hu 
body could be overcome only by the use 
of mechanical attachments or substitutes 
X might be left 
body would be 


l decided that 


tually, all d 
у 


of man's or 


This idea is 


nore plausible 


have seen the 
development of mechanical hearts, kid- 
neys, lungs 
ng of electronic devices directly into 
the human nervous system, 
pledon developed this theme 
in his wonderful history of the future, 
Last and First. Men, in 
of immort: 
across. livi 


the Jast few decades we 


g in bechive-shaped cells, sus- 
tained by pumps and ch 
completely 


mical plants. 


wherever. they 

awareness — 
like — could be 
n the space 
important. po 
s around in the 


so their center 
or consciousness, if you 
anywhere on F 


same fragile structur 
nd other sense organs, often with disas- 
trous results - 
iate. Given perfected telecommy 
tions, a fixed brain is no handicap 
Your present bra 
isoned behind 


world and receives its impressions of it 
over the telephone wires of the central 
nervous system — w 


ach to sew 
feet. You would never know the differ 
ence if those 7 


е radio links, and your 
moved at all. 

crude мау = yet опе that may 
future — we 


tactile senses away from our bodies. The 
men who now work with 
handling th 
mechanical fingers and observing 
by television. have achieved a p 
separation between brain and sense or- 
re in one place, their minds 


controlled 


mily the word € 


borg (cybernetic 
m) has been coined to describe a 
nimal of the type we have been 
ng. Doctors Manfred Clynes and 


than Kline of Rockland State Hos- 
pital, Orangeburg, New York. who in- 
vented the name, define a Cyborg in 
these stirring words: "an exogenously 
extended organization 
tioning as a homeostatic system.” To 
translate, this means а body which has 
chines hitched to it, or built into it 
е over or. modify some of its func 


complex func 


tions. 
1 suppose one could call a man in an 
iron Iun borg, but the concept has 
far wider implications 0 On 
we may be able to enter into tem- 

ary unions with any sufficiently so- 


being able not 


space 
ship or a submarine or a TV network 
This would give far more than purely 
intellectual satisfaction: the thi 
can be obtained from driving a racing 
car or flying an airplane may be only 
pale ghost of the excitement our great- 
grandchildren may know, when the in- 
dividual human consciousness 
roam at will from machine to 
through all the reaches of se 
1 space. 
But how long will а 
last? Can the synthesis of m: 
chine ever be stable, or will the purely 
organic component. become such a hin- 
drance that it has to be discarded? If 
This eventually happens 
ed to give reasons why it must — we 
ng to regret, and certainly 


The popular idea, fostered by comic 
strips and the cheaper forms of science- 
fiction, that intelligent machines must 
be malevolent entities hostile to man, is 
so absurd that it is hardly w 
energy to refute it. Га 
to argue that only unintelligent 
chines can be malevolent; anyone. who 
ried to start a balky outboard will 
probably agree. Those who picture ma 
chines as active enemies are merely pro- 
jecting their own aggressive instincts 
inherited from the jungle, into a world 
where such things do not exist. The 
higher the intelligence, the greater the 
degree of cooperativeness, If there is 
ever а war betwe » and machines 
it is easy to guess who will start it. 

Yet however friendly and helpful the 
machines of the future may be, most 
people will feel that it is a rather bleak 
prospect lor humanity if it ends up 
pampered specimen in some biological 
museum —even if ас museum is the 
whole planet Earth. Thi 
an attitude I find impossible to share. 

No individual exists forever; why 
should we expect our species to be im- 
mortal? Man, said Nietzsche, is а rope 
stretched between the animal and the 
superhuman —a rope across the abyss. 
That will be a noble purpose to have 


sei 


nm 


however, i 


ved. 
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fifteenth station (continued from page 38) 


jaw thrust out. Artie looked at him for 
moment and then put the knife back 
s sheath. 

"OK." he said. facing у from them. 
“It’s all right with mc. Just let's not kid 
ourselves, that’s all." 

The Gernan's face remained. expres- 
sionless, but Waddell looked with out- 
rage at Artie and then at the Commo- 
and it was the Commodore who 
. “Oh, come off it, Artie.” he said. 
“Rob's too smart a boy to go and huri 
himself. getting a little hyste 
it seems to те. 

“Maybe so, 

п а few tes." 

That Waddell real unscrupulous 
bastard, he thought. Maybe the German 
at so bad. Artie found his thoughts 
ng back to the scene at breakfast that 
morning. Robinson had been outlining 
the plan to put the German at the 200- 
foot marker and was just helping himself 
nd bacon when the German. 


1, 


Artie said. "We'll know 


“Pardon, Mr. Roy, that is unwise.” 

Robinson had looked up. "Whats un- 
wise?” he asked. “The 200 feet? You 
want to post yourself at 1502" 

“To eat at this time," Herr Schaffner 
said. “Please pardon, but I am knowing 
something of the human physiology. 
When you eat, much blood is going to 
the guts, for the d . But you are 
ceding all your blood for the head at 
this time.” And he tapped his head 
solemnly with all [our fingers of his left 
hand. 

“Damnit, n 


an," Robinson said. “I've 


been up since dawn. I'm hungry, It won't 
hurt me to have one measly cgg.” He 


picked. up his foi 
Herr Schaffner nd he 
blushed. “I am very sorry, Mr. Roy.” he 
said firmly and obviously with great re- 
Juctance, “If you cat, I must say that all 
our agreement is called off.” 
‘There was a moment. of am 
then embarrassed silence. It was Waddell 
who spoke next. "Precisely what is that 
greement, Herr Schaffner?” he could 
not forbear 
"Why the l ou cating?” Robin- 
son burst out, very red in the lace. “If 
its so damned ¢ 
anyway?" 
1 
said. squir 
firm. “You are right — I should not eat 
too.” And he pushed his plate aside. 
“But I am safe, E think, at 200 feet, and 
vou are in much danger. I am only 
thinking of you, Mr. Roy.” He paused. 
And of myself,” he added. "I must 
admit it. It will not help me if you die 
with my Atlantis equipment on vour 
E 
Antic had tied to case the tension. 
"Tell me, Herr Professor, is it OK if 


id his down, 


zed and 


I cat this last bite of bacon? The egg in 
me is calling ‘Bacon! Bacon" All my 
blood is hollering for bacoi 

"Oh yes," th 
tentatively, 

Robinson had the 
He put his for 
he said. “At le; 

‘Coffee 
A stimul 

I guess we're all a 
dell. siid. 

The little crisis was охе 

Below, Robinson was still pacing 
the cabin. He was trying to make abso- 
lutely certain that he had chosen cor- 
rectly. His thoughts were moving back 
and forth over his life, past and futur 
imd one Fact occupied his mi 
thin other: all his life, it seemed to 
him, forces that were too big for him to 
cope with һай been dropping deadwood 
in his path, shunting him off in direc- 
tions he didn't want to go. or simply 

icking him up and telling him to do 
things he didn't want to do. 

The draft and kor for instance— 
well, that was obvious. But typical 
‘Three years knocked out of his life with 
nothing to show for it. Another ple: 
he had never wanted to be in the tackle- 
shop business. That was his brother's. 
He had been all set to get his training 


Geri 


said, smiling 


g in 


а more 


Pr eat 


022 


“Time after time it's the 
sume thing: you hear a 
knock — you open the door — 
and nobody's there!” 


as a civil engineer under the GI Bill: 
then, two weeks before he got back, hi 
brother died. It was one of those times 
when he got pushed in the wrong direc 
tion: somebody had to rum the store. 
There was no way out of it. The tackle 
shop was where the grocery money came 
from. 

It was the bind he 
of. And Key West, that 
dump where all the bums collected 
when they had reached the end of the 
road — that was something сїзє he had 
to get out of. Maybe his family were the 
bigshots on the island me; well. 
they weren't any more. That was another 
way he was getting pushed around: his 
old mother, sitting о 
veranda year after year behind the bou 
gainvillaca vine, always taunting him 
with his failure to measure up to his 
father’s flamboyant ways. But just let 
him uy to show a little gumption — like 
when he went down thirty feet and put 
that sign on the ocean bottom, Xo FISH- 
ING EXCEPT FOR РАТКО: "s TACK! 
snor, and got all that free publicity — 
she screeched her head off about the 
danger. Be a man but be my little baby, 


her second-floor 


S OF RO’ 


100: that was her idea of how things 
should be. 

And Grace, his girl: the girl he 
couldn't marry because there wasnt 


enough money for a home of their own 
and no girl could be asked to live in the 
same house with that mother of h 
Grace, who had to work as a waiu 
getting her fanny pinched while she 
waited for him to get out of the соте 
he was backed into. That was the worst 
part of it all. 

He turned his thoughts to the future, 
which was bright. This deal with Schalf- 
ner was the best thing that ever hi 
pened to him, He saw himself in his new 
Miami office; it was shiny and neat. Two 
secretaries were busy at their machines; 
two men were packing a crate in the 
back of the store, where the shelves were 
piled high with inventory. He was on 
the phone, taking an order from a dealer 
in Tampa; Grace was at their home in 
Coral] Gables fixing supper or some- 
thing. It never occurred. to him to ask 
where he would get the money to b 
such a home, or lay in such an inventory, 
or rent such a s 
This was the Futu 
Life: it was his for the. 
had unlocked the magic doo 

And all that lay between was the dive: 
that brief, blue, horrid ch: 
his past and his future. Abruptly he was 
down again beside the cliff, in that 
deadly purple world, floating downward 
past 225, 250, 973: in his memory he 
ed again the giddy indifference that 
had sent him up instead of down, gig- 
gling to himself and actually turning a 
somersault in the water. Despite 
prayer, the prospect of another dive 


i3 


was the 
ing, once he 


п between 


frightened him terribly. Yet there was 
no way out of it. It was as if he was 
about to undergo a perhaps fatal opera- 
tion, to save his life from some even 
more fatal disease. He would be afraid 
of it, but he would do it. With God's 
help it would go off without a hitch 
straight down this time, with no fooling 
around; mark the slab at 400; get on 
back up; decompress at the various stages 
with the tanks Artie and Schaffner 
brought down to him on the agreed 
schedule; back into the boat with a 
world's record in his pocket and no limit 
to what the future had to offer if he 
played it right. He took a deep breath 
and rejoined the group on the deck. 
They were not talking to each other. 

“Well, what's the word, hero?" Artie 
asked. 

“I guess this is as good a time as any,” 
Rob said. He picked up a new triple 
tank from where it lay near the stern 
and prepared to check the pressure with 
the gauge from his kit. "Let's do it the 
same as last time. Artic at about 50 
feet, Herr Schaffner at the safety station. 
I'll give three tugs on the line at every 
marker, so he knows where I am." 

“Pardon, Mr. Roy,” the German said, 
“but you did not do this on the first 
attempt.” 

"| know," Rob said. "I forgot. This 
time ГИ stick to the pla 
a question," Herr Schaffner 
continued. "If I do not receive these 
Is from you, I should go down for 


"Well, now. one thing" Rob said 
self-consciously. “Like I said before, no- 
body goes any lower than 250. Now I 
want that to be perfectly clear. If you 
sce me in trouble this side of 250, use 
your judgment. 1f I'm lower I'll cut the 
line, as a distress signal, and drop my 
weights. That'll make me ме 

“I see," the German "But I am 
not happy about this system of signals. 
With that great weight on the linc I do 
not think it will function. Would you 
not permit another line around your 
middle, for signals and to pull you up 
if 


This will be a record free dive,” 
Robinson said, almost harshly. “Free of 
any contact with the surface, and no- 
body to say it wasn't done right." 

“In other words, no rescue line,” Wad- 
dell amended, looking up from the notes 
he was taking. 

“That's right. That's why we have that 
three-hundred-pound engine block hold- 
ing the line down, so J can’t get down 
there out of sight and pull the markers 
up to me instead of going down after 
them. Mr. Waddell, I hope you make 
sure to mention that, along with how I 
used Herr Schallners equipment." 

Don't worry, Rob,” Waddell said. 
“тїї mention it, all right.” Then, moved 
by the look of stern determination on 
Rob's face, he burst out, "My God! The 
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zeal of youth! What do the young have 
10 do nowadays to prove themselves? 
Move faster than sound. Rise higher 
than air. Dive deeper than death. 

The Commodore, impressed by this 
rhetoric, broke into speech. As usual, he 
w ly loud. "Listen, Rob, 
damnit — now listen, boy. This is just 
a sort of stunt, isn't it? I mean, there's 
no real danger involved, is there? We 
want to finish off this weekend with 
some good fishing. You're not doing any- 
thing foolish now, are you, son? 
Nothing foolish, believe me, Commo- 
dore, sir,” Robinson said. “This is the 
least foolishest thing I ever did in my 
life.” 

The Commodore's face, which 
n pulled out of shape by anxiety, 
fell back into its usual disorder: 

“Well, let's get the show on the road,” 
Rob said. Silently he and Herr Schafiner 
got their gear into shape — tightened 
their regulators to the winks. opened the 
valves and took test inhalations, spat in 
their masks and sloshed them in the sea, 
to retard fogging, bound on the 
belts — while Artic, crouchir 
climbing there, snapped pictnes. 

"Let me have one of Rob aloni 
ly to go. That first one, I 
remember, he didn't have his mask and 
llippers on. Stand by the gunwale there.” 

There was silence while he posed. 
addell was jotting in his 
Artic said. 
underwater мий” While 
ted he got into his gea 
made three of them standing on 
deck in their diving already crea- 
tures of the sea, ungainly in the air. It 
was a pregnant moment; even the Fo 
sythes kept quiet. 

“Well, let's go," Robinson said, sit- 
z on the gunwale with his back to the 


5 unncc: 


be 


iotebook. 

ow lor the 
the others 
and that 


the 


Herr Schaffner stepped up to Robi 
son and extended his hand. "I wish you 
the greatest luck,” he 1 formally. “As 
we say in German, Hals und Beinhruch. 
Break neck and leg. Is a wish of good 
luck for moun a Climbers. 
“Thanks,” Robinson said. 
а sort of reverse mount: 
mk about it. 
h а knuckle of fear in hi: 
1 all his great strength conce 


1 guess this 


n climbing, 


i 
when you th 

And so, wi 
belly, 
ed on the success of the magic 


The anchor 
a lazy angle, term 


line went strai 
ished i in the blue, w 
h fron 


other 


hi down and van 
e markers 
it at intervals of feet. 
ierit case in 
ht behind him the Ger- 
m am down slowly, to 
let the German catch up; they met at 
the brink of the cliff, by the first marker. 
The visibility was startling, 50 yards or 


Artie splashed in, with his c 
s h 


Robinson sw 


the weightless underwater 
world it was easy for Robinson to imag 
ine that vertical was horizontal, and 
that what was just below him was not 
the flocs of the sea, rolling off and drop- 
pins threefourths of a mile, but the 
Gest of a hill that flautened out to a 
plain, over which he was looking toward 
the horizon invisible in а deep blue fog. 

Robinson gave the OK signal to 
Ener, who returned it. Side by side 
they went down the line feet first, taking 
their time. ‘The descending wall of rock 


тоге. In 


ply pocked and. uneven, and for the 
first few feet the living coral kept them 
then it died out. At 175 feet 
stopped. Rob nodded. Schaff- 
ude а бм with his thumb tucked 
in. Rob went on down alone. 

He could feel the narcosis sneaking up 
on him at around 190: the heightened 
sense of well-being, the biuer metallic 
taste of nitrogen in his mouth. Watch 
out, boy. he told himself: don't let go of 
yourself like you did the last time. At 
200 he gave three vigorous jerks on the 
nd looked up. Schafiner, silhou- 
st the light, waved his hand. 
The narcosis was not bad, not fri 
ening — in fact pleasant, like being t 
but not drunk. He went down to 5 
and jerked three times again 
Schaltner waved. The rhythm 
jerks on the line reminded him of 
Kamp, tramp, tramp, the boys are 
marching,” and he goosestepped extr 
aganuly down to 250, humming into his 
mouthpiece. At 250 Schaffner did not 
wave to the signal, and Robinson knew 
that he had insulted him. Just what 


ner i 


of hi 


you'd expect of a damned humorless 
Kraut. 
The fact was that Schaffner had not 


seen the goose-step and had not felt the 
As he had feared, the system w 
not working, He was getting a contin- 
uous series of jerks from above, and any 
signals from below were lost. He peered 


dow! Robinson was barely visible in 
the blue twilight. Even as he watched, 
the vague form vanished. All contact 


between them was broke: 
At 275 Robinson pauscd, fondling the 


ng his condition. He was 
у dead drunk, in fact. Never 
theless, he was keenly alert — not like 


the last time. This time he had thing: 
under control. Nothing escaped him. He 
saw a little fish dodge into а crevice in 
the cliff amd then poke its nose out 
warily. Something told him that he 
could catch that fish in his bare hands, 
if he chose to: something ele, a power- 
ful voice. told him that this was an illu- 
n and to watch out. 

He hit upon a brilliant way to test the 
clarity of his mind: each marke 
be one of Christ's Stations of the Cross 
and he would count them all. right 
down to where he was. He began to fol- 
low this wail that he had known since 


would 


childhood. Jesus is condemned at 75, He 
bears the Cross at 100, He calls for the 
first time at 12 He meets His Mother 
at 150. He is helped by Simon at 175. 
Or is it Herr Schalfner who helps Him, 
hanging there at the safety station, 
no chances, while the ones who 
count go forward — up the hill or down 
the cliff. it was all the same. Yes, it was 
Herr Schaffner who gave Him a hand, 


“Hals und Beinbruch.” Good 


Robinson forgot to jerk on the line 
and let himself sink slowly toward 300. 
The air was coming to him now as 
thick fuid, like a sort of soup; with 
each breath his regulator emitted a 
mournful scream. Everything about him 
nd oversize. His love for every 
sausage-shaped; the keen 
edge of his mind was rounded. like the 
keel of a submarine, just the way i 
should be. Keenness was cruelty. There 
was good old Veronica, wiping off the 
Savior's face 

And suddenly, in a gr 
light, he was cleansed of error. 
sight was granted him that 
ing of the Via Dolorosa was not merely : 
device: with utter clarity herecognized the 
identity of his progress downward with 

scs Passion. How obvious 
h of them beset by hardships, each of 
them moving toward hi: 
ment! This marker now, 300, that must 
be abour his seventh marker, that was 
Christs seventh Station. Jesus had just 
fallen Гог the second time, 

Robinson tugged gently on the line; 
gently: for with each pull he was help- 
ing his Savior to His fe 

"Come," he said im his 
ave not far to go.” 

Robinson's body took a horizontal pos- 
ture, his feet toward the diff, his hands 
gripping the line above his head. The 
cliff was now a plain, as he had i 
ined: he was walking in the blue fog, 
with Christ by his side; w 
two above the rough ground, which 
only proper in the company of F 
who could work miracles. 

They walked together while He spoke 
to the women; and these women, natu- 
rally enough, were Rob's mothe 
his girl, Grace-of-God, who were urg 
Him not to go through with this stupid 
crucifixion; to 325, where he lifted. Him 
to His feet for the third time; to 350, 
where Christ was brutally stripped of 
garments, while Robinson could only 
crouch and watch, powerless against the 
North Korean soldiers. 

“Lam trying to save someone, too,” he 
said, to smooth things over. “My wile 
who works in the inn and draws her 
water from the well. I must sive her 
from that.” 

He swam down qu 
ing syrup, his eve 
win 


burst of inner 
The in- 
rehe 


mind. "We 


wW: 


and 


«Му then, breath- 
closed: unwilling to 
5 the hideous fact of Christ's cru- 


“One thing I'll say for him, he isn't always running after women.” 
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agony and death. Yet he wit- 
nessed it, behind closed eyes, in images 
that zoomed into his mind off the altars 
of churches and the illustrated pages of. 
books. No pain, no shock, no intimate 
detail of anguish — nothing was spared 
him. And he knew why: he realized that 
the Gross was being laid on him and 
that t journey was indeed what he 
had hoped it would be, the beginning 
of a new and better life. 

At the thirteenth Station it was not 
Christ’s body that was taken from the 
Cross: it was his own. He was dead and 
yet alive; and the reason why he was 
alive was perfectly clear: there was need 
for his nimble power in the world. 
Slowly he sank, or flew, to the last Sta- 
tion, the fourteenth; humbly he allowed 
himself to be borne to an opening in 
the cliff, or plain, and placed within, 
knowing that this was the last formality 
of his former life, his sepulture, and that 
it did not matter. 

Opening his eyes, he saw that the turn- 
ing point was marked with the magic 
number 400. Near him was a rusty en- 
gine block. He understood at once that, 
even as Christ had ridden to Jerusalem 
on a donkey, he was to ride to the Sec- 
n humility. He straddled 
the engine block and took his knife 
from his belt. On the mystical 400 he 
atched not his initials but the Si 
And now to the fifteenth Station, the 
hardest of them all: the return to the 
ll: where two thousand уса 
de no difference, where decent peo- 
ple still didn't have a fair chance, and 
where there were going to be some basic 
changes made. 

“Yippee!” he shouted, spitting out his 
mouthpiece to do so. "Armageddon, 
here I come!” Holding tight to his 
mount, he cut the line. 

Two hundred and twenty-five fect 
above him Schaffner felt the line go 
slack: the distress signal. He pulled it 
up a foot: it was not heavy. He waited 
ten seconds and lifted again: it was cut, 
all right. He put his head straight down 
and swam as fast as he could, peering 
into the blue twilight below and simply 
ignoring the narcosis—not pausing — 
when it hit him. He was groggy but he 
knew when he had reached 230 feet. 

Perhaps, if he went down a bit far- 
ther, he could see something? He swam 
down past the marker at 250 to the one 
at 275 and pulled up coil after coil of 
the line until he could see the end of it. 
For about a minute he searched the 
water. No body rose to meet his gaze. 

Holding the $75-foot marker in his 
hand he swam toward the surface, hardly 
breathing as the air in his lungs, ex- 
panding with the reduced pressure, bub- 
bled out of him in a steady stream. At 
100 feet he met Artic, swimming down. 
Artie’s eyes were wide with unspeakable 
questions; he made pointing gestures 


downward. Schaffner, shrugging and ges- 
turing also, rose to twenty fect and 
stopped for decompression. He handed 
the 375-foot marker to Artie, who took 
it to the boat and climbed 

Теп minutes later Schaffner broke the 
surface and hauled himself aboard. He 
ached in the knees and shoulders and 
had a severe headache, and this worried 
him, but no one was concerned with his 
condition. Half a dozen questions flew 
at him before his feet touched the deck. 
The Commodore was pasty white: Mrs. 
Forsythe was shricking hysterically; Wad- 
dell was dangerously red in the face. 
Only Artie, standing at the other gun- 
wale with the line in his hands and his 
back to the uproar, was not shouting. 

“He has disappeared.” Schaffner said. 
“The line is cut — a sign of trouble. I 
went down but I saw nothing. There 
was nothing I could do." 

“Go down and get him!” That's what 
you could do!” Mrs. Forsythe screamed 
at him. 

Madam," the German said, coloring, 
“do you want two people dead on th 
trip? I was not supposed to go down 
more than 250.” 

Waddell was in a rage with himself 
for his part in this disaster 
his impulse was to transfer the respon- 
sibility elsewhere. He said to Schaffner, 
his lips drawn back and his teeth to- 
gether, “So you let that boy drown, 
safety man. We'll put it on the wire, 
Schaffner, every sordid de Your 
firm is going to get a lot of publicity — 
a lot of publicity.” 
At least the trip wasn't wasted,” Artie 
said in a strange voice, turning around. 
"We wanted a record dive and i| 
what we got" He held the 375-foot 
marker out to Schaffner. "You were 
down that far, weren't you 

Schaffner had not been anywhere near 
375, but he was not such a fool as to pass 
up an opportunity like this. He nodded. 

Well, there’s your world’s record, 
Artie said. He looked at Waddell. “What 
a story! Safety man, int effort to 
rescue comrade, sets record himself. You 
ought to get the Pulitzer for this onc. 
Immediately, Waddell began to see the 
situation, and Herr Schaffner, in a new 
light. 

‘The Gommodore, still ashen, was look- 
ing around at the vast expanse of s 
The Elbow, eight hundred. yards aw: 
offered little consolation wi 
pinnacles of barren rock. To the 
mass of clouds seemed to be gather 
and bearing down on them, threatening 
storm. There was no one left who knew 
the first thing about h: 
oddamn it" he 
king, "Rob never told me anything 
like this could happen. This boat cost 
me forty thousand dollars. How in hell 
do we get it back to port?” 


DESIGNS 


(continued from page 52) 
the Scandinavians do out of love. They 
love the feel and look and warmth and 
weight of wood, that time-honored ma 
terial all but ignored by the Bauhaus 
except in its most machine-done forms, 
such as molded plywood and steamed 
bentwood. And the Scandinavians love. 
the idea of handcraftsmanship; the 
ploit the joys of handwork in gently 
modulated, sculptured wood surfaces, the 
turns and joints made poignant by 
changes in grain markings. While ever 
length of steel and every sheet of plas- 
tic looks the same as the next, they are 
fond of pointing out, cach specimen of 
wood is as individual as a fingerprint 

“People need wood,” says Jens Risom, 
the only top Danish designer to make 
his reputation on American soil — 
though he is the first to defer to two of 
his native countrymen, Hans Wegner 
and Finn Juhl, as the greatest artists in 
the Danish school. (The Metropolitan 
Museum recently purchased a Wegner 
chair as its first example of modern de 

art.) "In these day: 
ates, “when a building is 
made of glass and steel, people need the 
live texture, the depth texture that only 
a piece of wood can give.” Risom thinks 
of a chair as an emotional bridge be- 
tween architecture and the human oc 
cupant, a concept rly demonstrated 
by one of his chair designs— its recti- 
linear wood frame continuing the geo 
etry of the room, its contoured seat and 
back reflecting the ins and outs of the 
human form. Risom's approach to fi 
niture as а craft—as a finished product 
that is not dreamed up beforehand on 
paper but that slowly arrives at its char- 
acter in the actual making — leaves his 
sense of propriety little choice but to 
manufacture the furniture himself. 

Unlike the imperious, scene-stealing 
forms of many designers, a Risom d 
а silent partner in an inte 
object for human use that is me 


day-today living. In this mode: 
titude Risom of course has never be 
alone. Hans Wegner says, "A chair 
not complete until someone si 
Paul McCobb — the designer most famil- 
iar to young marrieds of the late Forties 
nd carly Fifties because of the dining 
groups and casual chairs which were 
then sold with phenomenal success 
under his name in department stores (a 
nal gimmick for such em- 
poriums)— was chiefly responsible for 
turning the light modern idiom into a 
way of life for the popular market. 

T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, the British. 
born designer who has worked in New 
York for many years, has also dedicated 
his superbly tailored, generously propor- 
tioned furniture to comfortable living, 


new promoti 


albeit of a more luxurious stamp than 
McCobb’s unpretentious designs allowed. 
A writer of serio-comic books about de- 
ign and the fine arts 
signer, Robsjohn-Gibbings first directed 
his noted wit at Victorian and Edward- 
ian impedimenta (in Goodbye, Mr. Chip- 
pendale, 1014), and a decade later tu 
his raillery on the inanities of contem- 
porary design in Homes of the Brave. 
But it is the figure of Edward Worm- 
ley that best epitomizes “de: 
living” in the modern movement. Worm- 
ley designs furniture heartand-soul for 
is relationship to other elements of 
interior (as befits the interior de 
that he also is) and for the comfort, dig. 
nity and sense of security of human 
beings. Wormley imagines his furniture 
inextricably involved in domestic 
dents, and occasionally even titles а 
piece for a specific scene: the Tétcà 
‘Tete Sofa: Mr. and Mrs. Chairs — similar 
in design but scaled to their namesakes; 
the Listen-to-Me Couch — a slender, un- 
g sofa for the master bedroom to 
4 child may be summoned for 
y confidences; the Revolving Chair 
which cin swing from the dining table 
to join the conversation group in a 
пісе; not to mention the Oasis Sofa, 
the Tall Man Chair and the Magazine 
Wormley furniture is often com- 
mended for its good manners, for not 
hogging the show, but joining in amiably 


is well as a de- 


ned 


nci- 


me: 


Tree. 


with the amenities of good living. In а 
traditional interior, it almost amounts to 
a cliché today to have one modern 


Wonnley sofa or coffee table as an up-to- 
date accent. And, a little to his surprise 
(he has said, “Architects really loathe fur- 
niture; it competes with their space: 
his finely detailed designs are as much in 
demand by avant-garde architects for 
their sheer, crisp spaces as by the Jusher 
decorators. 


Wornley's style cannot be summed up 
in a few. vivid adjectives; it docs not re 
side in "signature" carmarks. Rather, it 
arises from his expressive handling of a 
few ete ic ingyedients—propor- 
tion, scale, ion of a 
table top's thickness to the thickness of 
the legs, the reaction of a curved chair 
back to the angle of the legs, the apt ac 
cent applicd only when it adds life to the 
‚ never for its own sake. 

1 Worley has been the sole 
ner for the Dunbar Furniture Cor 
ion of Berne, Indiana—a town 


pora 


crafismen is a 
the Dunb: 
townand the 
wide sales force depend on the t 
hunches of this one man. The burden is 
cely eased by the aggressive competi- 
tion throughout the furniture industry 
that forces every manufacturer to intro- 
duce an entire new line each year. As 
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Wormley himself has put it, "News.gath- 
eres, significance-prognosticators. and 
bove all. sales people, need a shot in the 
arm. Whether the consumer needs it on 
schedule is more difficult to demonstrate." 
The pressure of having to conceive a 
whole new spirit and embody it in an 
entire collection embracing solas, loun 
furniture, an assortment 
netry, and some- 
would have done in a 
lesser тап But Wormley’s 
nightmare is the decorator's dre 
every January during the furniture show 
in Chicago, one of the gala events. at- 
tended by popping champagne corks and 
wandering musicians, is the unve 
Wormley's new line. 

There are those—and some avant 
rde designers among them — who b 
lieve Wormlev's understated. sympathetic 
furniture will enjoy favor long after more 
dramatic, more scintillating modern d 
jens have passed of old- 
fashioned curiosities — which seems a 
ме for many of them. Planned 
ution in form to match a revo 
n technology, furniture de 
ion can expect a 
ger than that of a 
nd today's de 
tthe 


of occ 
times even. bed: 


ago. 


im: and 


ing of 


nto the stay 


ign of 


the 
survival span no lo 
e of technology 
ste 
technology within which he works is cer- 
tain sooner or later to be replaced by a 
new set of industrial verities. Against 
that day, Eames throws his greatest sin- 
cerity into “useless projects.” Nelson be- 
muses himself with marshmallows and 
coconuts, and Saarinen explores the 
farthest shores of harmony. 


us persua 


ough to know th 


PIPSQUEAKS 


(continued from page 51) 
he now Jay buck naked under a sheet at 
the point of my gun. 1 was sorry for 
him because underneath al those mus- 
cles there beat the trembling heart of 
an outhouse mouse and he should have 
known better than to poach on a field 
rat like me 

“We are going to be dammed civilized. 
Leroy," 1 said. "But don't provoke me 
or ГИ lapse back into my aborigin 
sel" 

“Virgil, if vou shoot us, they 
the ever-practical Celeste s 
yet life and go crazy inside 


yourself in my pos 
ask only for justice. 
"No, iis me that wants justice," T 
id. "You want mercy. And, as long as 
we're civilized. I don't think we'll have 
1 think we can handle th 
as a civil rather than as a criminal case.” 
What does that mean?” my lev 
headed Celeste said. E think the ide 
my swinging from а rope or gibbering 
way my lile in а cell had appealed to 
id only the high cost made her 
Jon it. 
ignored her. I had straddled а chair 
on Leroy's side of the bed. I waited 
til the pistol in my hand filled the 
Е 


E 


any problen 


Now, Leroy, here is the way I see 
it" b said. “It’s a mistake to think of 
Celeste woman, a wife, a person. 
We must thi her as she thinks of 
her, as a thing, an object, a device, 
which anybody cin have if he I 
ford the price. Now, I won't ask you if 


bn 


"Let's talk about your getting 
time off for good behavior.” 


you want this particular item, because 
you already have it. Think of he 
gadget which you've taken on а thirty- 
day trial, am the salesm: 
has come to close the deal.” 

Celeste sat up but I waved the ¢ 
and sent her back under the sheet. 
studied most 
pression. 

You might ask how much I want for 
her,” E poimed out. 

He asked me. T told him. He sat up. 
Ten thousand dollars?” he asked. “Ten 
thousand. dollars? 

1 know what you're thin 
ad Т agree. She's just not worth 
much, But there's something I want 
costs ten. thousand. dol 
this gun, and we have a seller's market 

operating hi З 
He laughed, nervously, really тоге of 
a giggle. "len thousand dollars.” he 
Land laughed again. “You said you 
wouldn't shoot us.” 

"No, 1 didn’t,” 1 said. "Look. 1 don't 
want this woman. She's flyspecked and 
gone in the teeth. If you h 
me, or if she had, and told me that you 
loved cach other, then I would have 
stepped aside or Vd have fought you for 
her, fair. Its not the adultery that both- 
ers me, it’s the sh 
pipsqueakery that's costing you 
thousand dolla 

“That's all the money Гхе 


me: I 


wore my 


ad come to 


inconsequential 
ten 


world,” he said. 

“That's all the money you have in 
the world," I agreed. 1 su ed thc 
pistol barrel on my left forearm. "But, 


as I said, this is a sellers market," 1 
ed the safety catch. 

checkbook is in inner coat 
" he said. "Will you set it for 


my 


He wrote the che 


He had to write five checks before he 
made out a decent one. He was, as I 
an outhouse mouse. | had e 


€ urbane Afterward, 


he gathered his clothes and went in 
bathroom to dress. 1 was alone with 
my dear Celeste 

You are despicable.” she said. She 


and Katie Hepburn are the only women 
I've ever heard who could pronounce 
the word despicable with the accent on 
the first syllable. Try it before you di 
miss it as а trilling accomplishmen 

"You had better get dressed,” 1 said, 
kindly. "Ш you let Leroy h out of 


ан 


your sight, you'll never see him again. 
I left her and went into the livin 


room. 1 sat down on the sofa and held 
the gun. with the muzzle buried deep 
a cushion. I didn’t look up when the 
came out of the bedroom together. 
When they reached the door I fired. The 
noise wasn’t loud enough to bother my 
next-door neighbor, but it was loud 
enough to stop them. 1 held up the 
cushion so they could see the size of the 
hole. 


“I shall be at the bank within the 
hour," I said. "T expect to be expected. 
See to it that you sée to it. Shun the 
temptation to void the check, Spend to 
save.” 

They were yacking and yipping like 
chihuahuas in extremis before he 1 
backed his car out of my driveway. 
was tempted to empty the pistol into 
the ceiling. Instead, I called Dorcas. The 
phone rang five times. 

“The deed is done,” I said. "My two 
inconsequential pipsqueaks are be 
ning to suffer the inconsequentiality of 
their pipsqueakery. Shed a tear with me.” 
gil MeGaulley, has anyone ever 
told you that you're a bastard of purest 
serene?” she asked me when 1 fin- 
ished telling her. “And one other ques- 
tion. Do you really and truly love me? 
I think I have a right to know. 

"To the first question, many times. 
I said. “A man should strive for excel- 
lence in whatever he turns his hand to. 
As lor the second, 1 must — I'm pa 
ten thousand bucks for you." 

I walked back to the drugstore think- 


gin- 


ing 


ing happy thoughts of Leroy and 
Celeste. | gave them an hour to get 


checked into a hotel or a tourist court, 
and another hour for Leroy to get away 
from her. Celeste would see through his 
first five or six excuses. Then he would 
ran for home, lie as much money as he 
could out of his wife, and light out of 
town like a scalded dog. 


I passed two old ladies who frowned 
at me, oddly, Much later, I realized I 
had been stepping to avoid the cracks i 


the sidewalk. I hadn't done this since 
the third grade. 

At the bank there were difficulties, but 
Leroy Farnish was not one of them. In 
less than thirty minutes I walked out 
with ten bills, all bearing the fat-jowled, 
bug-eved, mustached features of one 
Grover Cleveland, twenty-second and 
twenty-fourth President of the United 
States, and reputed to have fathered at 
least one bastard. He was а fine-looking 
old bird and 1 would have voted for him, 
any time. 

I parked my car two blocks from 
/ house and walked the rest of the 
She met me at the door. I did not 
her then, nor did I do so when I 
inside the house. Dorcas has this 
vei p. very skillful elbow which 
comes up and stabs you in the Adam's 
apple, brutally discouraging such no- 
tions. She had made the tactical situa- 
tion clear when the subject first came up. 

“I know you, Virgil McGaulley." she 
had said. “You're mean and moral and 
you play by rules. So do I. I kiss only 
my own husbands, actual or potential. 
Think it over.” 

We had met 


way. 
kiss 


was 


like all such compa 
in misery, in one of those grortocs 
equipped with many small dark corners 
in which you can sit, drink and feel 


sorry for yourself, That first night we 
were two nameless, faceless ghosts 
whispering in the dim light. We had the 
me-sorry tale to tell of how love had 
become just one more four letter word 
and the pity of it all. I forget which 
one of us slipped away in the gloom 
first, and we made no appointment to 
meet again, 

But we met in the same dark corner 
on the next night and told our tale 
in. The following evening I went to 
another bar in another part of town, 
and in another dark corner а hand was 
placed quietly on mine. We didn't talk 
at all that night. We sat holding hands 
like high school kids, and later we left 
together, moving into the light for the 
first time, 

Now, inside her house for my first 
time, we had no need for speech. As 
soon as I entered the door she turned 
and we walked into the bedroom te 
gether. We undressed like two swim- 
getting ready for an impromptu 
race across а mill pond. She spoke then, 
looking calmly and steadily across the 
bed 

“You like my looks?" she said. 

Now, ГЇЇ say one thing about Dorcas. 
I have no use for blonde women, and ol 
all the varieties of blonde, the kind 1 
don't want any of is the hotbutter type. 
Dorcas is a hot-butter blonde. I spoke 
ишу. 

“I like your looks,” I said. 

It was cool under the crisp shcet, 
waiting quietly with Dorcas on the pil- 
low beside me, just breathing. She was 

splendid breather. I spent my time 
making airplanes out of the nice crisp 
thousand-dollar. pictures of old Grover 
and sailing them through the bedroom 
door and down the hall. 

Lying there, we lost all count of tim 
When the car pulled up in the drive- 
t but I didn't move. 
The car door slammed, but it was hell's 
own time before the footsteps sounded 
on the walkway and across the threshold 
of the front door, and then stopped dead 
at the entrance of the short hallway. 

1 had already made up my mind that 
ne occurred to me (and nc 
did), 1 would make no witty remark. But 
I had to make sure that a sharp, clear pic- 
ture of the future, everybody's future, 
was blished. 


5а 


even if с 


“Thats my top price for your wife 
1 said. 


Dorea 
Celeste v 

Dorcas suddenly began laughing, high 
pitched and shaky at first, but gradu 
ally gathering strength and confidence 
and high good humor. Outside in the 
hallway, there was а rustling sound like 
an outhouse mouse foraging as Leroy 
Farnish went down on his hands and 
knees and began picking up the Grover 
Clevelands from the floor. 


“And I wouldn't keep 
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(continued from page 44) 


j 


toire of Indian songs as a child 
kground for her © 
се. "I don't know whether this [In- 
dian] music compares with jazz or the 
classics." she said, "but I do know that 
it offers a young si a remarkable 
background and tr: Tt takes a 
squeaky soprano htens out the 
clinkers that ma it removes 
the bass boom from the conualto’s voice, 
this Indian singing does, because you 
have to sing a lot of notes to 

you've got to cover an awful r 
This concern for “a lot of notes” pre 
ed Mildred well for her mass 
jizz. In Таке 1929, Paul Whitema 
in California 


Until that time, no 
female 


vocalist on any regular basis; 
an wanted to be the first. Mil- 
Is brother, Al Rinker, and an ex- 
from Spokane named Bing 
osby, two thirds of Whiteman's 
Rhythm Boys both joined in recom- 
mending Mildred. She auditioned and 
hired. Ironically, she never cut a 
side with Whiteman, but she did make 
a few records with his sidemen: with 
Eddie Lang, a superb guitarist, she re- 
corded What Kind o' Man Is You: with 
Matty Malneck and other Whiteman sec- 
tion s, she pressed Georgia on My 
Mind, Rockin’ Chair 
le tunes. 
Norvo (but persisted 


п calling him 
Kenneth) and recorded with such pros 


as Bunny Berigan, Johnny Hodges, 
Teddy Wilbon, Artie Shaw and Roy 
Eldridge. She died in 1951, her status as 


a jaz si indisputable; her success 
set a precedent for the careers of the 
many female band singers who followed 


ded. trom 


A year after Mildred first r 
bonist Jack Teagarden joined the jazz 
vocal r: Texas sound 
but almost as 


tual. 
rate trombonist from the be- 
agarden had been one of the 
sidemen in Bessie Smith’s classic record- 
of Gimme a Pigfoot. He was aware 
of jazz both vocally and instrumentally. 
Always associated with the blues, he was 
one of the few white men to win recog- 
nition carly among top jazzmen. Twelve- 
bar blues is one of his I 
one chorus of a Teagarden Beale Street 
Blues will attest. Even today, he impro- 
casily with his voice as with his 
horn: he's never sti nt, always sooth. 
ing. Such jazz singing terms as "mam-o" 
Tor mama, * for fire ath-o" for 
father iwe fiom the T 

His love for the blues and his 
ng 
influenced the E 
garden. and i crusided 
throughout the decade for the populari 


ic dialects, as 


Vises а 
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of the music they felt so decply — 
by singing movingly and memorably 
their own jazroricnted styles. Ван the 
jor jazz voices of the Thirties 


imply 


two m 


had not yet arrived; they burst on the 
scene in the same ye: 1935. Billie 
Holiday, who had cut one record with 


Benny Goodman two years before, ini- 
tiated a series of discs backed by Teddy 
Wilson’s band, and promptly wowed 
musicians and fans alike. Ella Fitzgerald, 
then а seventeen-yearold vocali 
Chick Webb's band, debuted as а re- 
cording artist. 

Billie, whose Ше story of decay and 
sell-destruction is well known by now, 
vas brought up on a diet of Bessie 
Smith, Ethel Waters, and the faultless 
phrasing of Armstrong. Ella's smooth, 
dear style found some ancestry in Miss 
Bailey. But both were young and fresh 
in the mid-Thirties, and scarcely de- 
pendent on what preceded them. And 
as they matured, they were destined to 
influence the vast majority of female 
jazz singers to follow. 

Billie was all too well qualified to 
sing the blues. “There was nothing 
about living on the sidewalks that 1 
didn't know,” she once said. “I knew 
how the gin joints looked on the 
side; 1 had been singing in the aft 
hours joints, damp, smoky cellars, in 
the backs of barrooms.” It was in these 
Harlem dives that she was heard during 
Prohibition, singing lowdown blues in 
an "l'velived.it-buddy" style with which 
she was to interpret even. the most. 10- 
tic ballads in years to come. Hers 
as an instrumental way of singing, As 
Charles Edward Smith has noted, "She 
may have got it mostly from Louis, from 
his records and from hearing him at 
theatres, but style comes in bits and 


pieces, so infinitesimal that not even а 
singer can be aware of every last influ- 
ence. What nificant is that she has 


been an artist in reshaping songs and 
ballads, and in this, of course, Louis 
was the first great master.” 

Born Eleanora Fagan Gough in Bal- 
nore in 1915, she was called Bill for 
her tomboy ways; later she changed ii 
to Billie, after screen idol Billie Dove. 
Her youth was a definitive portrait of 
poverty and delinquency: ager, 
she was a hustler, potsmoker and gin- 
drinker. Du the Depression, she 
pleaded lor a job at Harlem's Log 
Cabin, гип by Jerry Preston. As she re- 
called it, "I asked Preston for a job. He 
said to dance. I tried it. He said I stunk 
I told him I could sing. He said: 
She sang. She got the job. Soon after, 
the word reached musicians; Benny 
Goodman used Billie on а Columbi. 
record date, Your Mother's Son-in-Law, 
as early as November 1933. 

She continued gigging in Harlem and 
in downtown theatres, but failed to win 
widespread recognition until a series of 
record dates arranged for her by John 


Hammond in 1935. Joined by Goodma 
Teddy Wilson, Roy Eldridge, Ben Web- 
ster and others, she cut What а Little 
Moonlight Will Do, I Wished on the 
Moon and Miss Brown to You (now 
able on Columbia's reissue set, 
Lady Day). "s career was made. 
She appeared at New Yorks Apollo: 
“There's nothing like an audience at 
the Apollo,” she said. “They didn't ask 
me what my style was... where I'd come 
from, who influenced me, or anything. 
They just broke the house up.” 

Until her death in July 1959, Billie 
worked regularly i nd at top 
jazz spots with many notable 
combos, including Basie 
Eventually, she began to ex 
able influence on many singers. Admit- 
tedly fond of Bessie Smith's sound and 
Armstrong's feeling, she became a коке 
ing jazz foree, confident and vital. Her 
wild life, she felt, enabled her to dig 
deeply into the lyrics of songs. “If you 
find a tune and it’s got something to do 
with you,” she said, “you don't have to 
evolve anything. You just feel it, and 
when you sing it other people can feel 


something, too.” 
1 don’t th " she once 
id. “1 feel like I ying а hor 


I try to improvise like Les Young, like 
Louis Armstrong, or anyone else 1 ad- 
- What comes out what L feel I 
ight singing. 1 have to change a 


ite 1935 
that jazz fans jo the Savoy 
Ballroom in 1 Scottsboro 
Boys benefit, Mildred Bailey and Bessie 
Smith sang. So did Ella Fitzgerald, and 
her artistry was immediately apparent. 
As one critic noted, "She moved simply 
to a microphone, opened her lips and 
ng with a natural ease and a 
usicianship which, though untutored, 


sang — sa 


needed very little assistance from Chick 
Webb or his musicians. Ella was and is 
the stunning example of an intuitive 
singer in jazz From her first recording 
with Chick, Sing Me a Swing Song, to 
her latest albums, she has always found 
the right tempo, and right interpretive 
nuance, the right melodic variation. 

In 1936, Ella recorded for Decca, and 
slightly more than a year later, with 
Webb, she cut her own tune, 4-Tisket, 
A-Tasket, which zoomed to hit status. 
When Webb died, she took over coi 
mand of the band and headed it u 
1942. During the war, she collaborated 
with Armstrong, the Delta Rhythm Boys. 
pianist Eddie Heywood and the Ink 
Spots — to produce a series of consistently 
appealing sides. In 1946 and 1947, she 
romped her way through such scat dlas- 
sics as Flying Home and Lady Be Good. 
As j ow, Ella grew, incorporating 
bop phrases and swing riffs. Her frec- 
flowing vocalese found counterparts for 
the jazz sounds of trumpet, trombone, 

nd bass During the bop insurrec- 
tion, she coined a scat vocabulary that 
has since influenced countless other 
In recent years, under Norm: 
Ella has become a star on 
the supperclub and concert circuits, with- 
g her talent. 
Ella sings mellow, in the best sense 
bused term. Her voice 
instrument 


Dare 


as flexible an 
produced, soaring to intensely lyri 
apogees, descending to gutily moving 
emotion. She is, clichés aside, the Ў 
singer, and among her admirers is 
gentler 
ficld all through “Man, 
woman or child,” sa the 
greatest singer of them all is Ella Fitz- 
gerald. 


the Thirties. 
ys Bing Crosby, 


(concluded next month) 


“Think of it! Me, Mildred Schwartz, 


immortalized in Silly-Putty. 
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PLAYBOY 
READER SERVICE 


Write to Janet Pilgrim for the 
answers to your shopping 
questions. She will provide you 
with the name of a retail store 
in or near your city where you 
can buy any of the specialized 
items advertised or editorially 
featured in PLAYBOY. For 
example, where-to-buy 
information is available for the 
merchandise of the advertisers 
in this issue listed below. 


ғо Amplifier. 
Heathkit Stereo Tape Recor 
Mae's No. 18... 
Paper Mate Pens. 
Toshiba Transistor R; 


Use th 
other 


c lines for informationabout 
atured merchandi: 


Miss Pilgrim will be happy. to 
answer questions relating 

to merchandise and services in 
the fields of fashion, travel, food 
and drink, hi-fi, etc. If your 
question involves items you saw 
in PLAYBOY, please specify 

page number and issue of the 
magazine as well as a brief 
description of the items 

when you write, 


PLAYBOY READER SERVICE 
232 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SEND 
PLAYBOY 

EVERY 

MONTH 


О з yrs. for $14. (Save 57.60) 
Ol yr fors6 (Save 51.20) 
(ipaymentenclosed [] billlater 


TO: 

name 

address 

city zonc state 


Mail to PLAYBOY 
282 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
076 


PLAYBOY'S INTERNATIONAL DATEBOOK 
BY PATRICK CHASE 


MANY FUN srOTS AmOUT the globe are 
delightfully depopulated as summer 
slips serenely into fall and the bulk of 
the tourist trade wends homeward 

You might trundle off to Ostend, in 
Belgium; the beachside casino there puts 
on its most glamorous galas in Scptem- 
ber. As Portugal segues into autumn, the 
pe harvest is just getting under way 
on the lower terraces upriver a 
Douro, around the town of Al 
enjoy the flavor of the season and the 
fruit of the vine at the governmentrun 
inn, the Pousada do Barão de Forrester. 

In Lisbon, at the Instituto do Vinho 
do Porto, you can sample some of the 
hundreds of famous vintages, working 
Irom the light dry wines to the tawny, 
sweeter types. While you're in town, 
visit the Arco-Ivis Restaurant; it features 
what is probably a world-record pousse- 
calé. The bartender 
no fewer than seven la 
in unmixed and undisturbed str 
one spot on the Continent. 
where you can count on a warm Septem- 
ber sun. So, too, is Greece and her fabled 
isles. Shove off on a five-day cruise 
from Piracus to the fabulous ruins of 
Knossos; from Grete to Rhodes and on to 
the mountains and minarets of the little 
island of Kos, to Patmos, Delos, Mykonos, 
5 g with whitewashed 
Byzantine roofs 

September is the perfect ti 
the French to tear yoursel 
from the bil at the beach and savor 


ers of liq 


houses, 


the litle villages perched high on the 
hills a bit inland — sleepy towns with 
steeply winding cobbled streets set be- 
hind ramparts, places like 
Mougins and Gourdon, Trigance and 
Chasteuil and. Haut-de-Cagnes, and La 
bie, blending Roman ruins Four- 
teenth Century fortresses and a chapel 
decorated by Matisse. Eat a pan bagnat — 
a concoction of black olives. tomatoes, 
onions and anchovies — in a village store, 
or stop at a café for a glass of chilled 
white wine and a tarte au blé or an 
oniony pissaludierc. 

You can cruise smartly into springtim 
down the east coast of South Ameri 
where the seasons are reversed. 
$1100 round trip from New York t 
about six wecks and includes ample time 
for shore fun at en-route stops in Rio 
and Santos in Brazil, Montevideo in 


crumbling 


Uruguay and during the ship's turn- 
around in Buenos Aires. Here, the Ar- 
gentine State Line is especially benefi- 


cent, allowing for much more than a 
quick dash to the local tourist 0: 
you have сї] 
cosmopolitan high life, 
(notably for local r and leather 
work), trips to nearby ranches im the 
Pampas or beyond to the mountains and 
the Argentine Like country. 

For further information on any of the 
above, write to Playboy Reader Service, 
с. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Hlinois. 


t days on your own for 
rt shopping 


sm: 
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NEXT MONTH: 


“THE GIRLS OF HAWAI 


—AN EIGHT-PAGE TEXT AND PHOTO PORT- 


FOLIO ON THE BEAUTIES OF OUR NEWEST STATE 


“CLASSIC CARS OF THE THIRTIES"—THE LUXURIOUS LAND YACHTS 
OF MOTORING'S ELEGANT AGE—BY KEN PURDY 


“THE EDUCATED BARBARIANS” 


— FOURTH IN A SERIES ON MEN, 


MONEY AND VALUES IN OUR SOCIETY—BY J. PAUL GETTY 


“UNCLE SHELBY'S ABZ BOOK” 


A PRIMER FOR TENDER YOUNG 


MINDS—BY SHEL SILVERSTEIN, WHO LOVES YOU DEARLY 


“STATUS-TICIANS IN LIMBO"—THE SOCIOLOGISTS: A CAUSTIC CRI- 
TIQUE OF THEIR SWELLED SOCIAL QUOTIENT—BY MURRAY KEMPTON 


PLUS NEW FICTION, ARTICLES AND HUMOR BY HERBERT GOLD, 
BRUCE FRIEDMAN, GERALD KERSH AND BRUCE GRIFFIN 


BMC has the inside track on outdoor fun! Loads of fun, lots of fight, might and muscle 
...that's the Sprite! Odes to sports cars are rare. Rare too, is a car like the Sprite. It's the 
lowest priced true sports car in America; it's a race-bred Sebring champ; it's a frisky, audacious 
little rascal that roars like a lion and pivots like a cat! It’s a pleasure car to drive; in teeming 
traffic or down a shady lane. And it's made by BMC... builders of the sleek MG, and the 
sizzling Austin Healey. Test drive the fun-tastic Sprite at your nearby BMC dealer's today. 


Going cbroad? Have a BMC car meet you on arrival. Write for details. 


Products of The British Motor Corporation, Ltd., makers of MG, Austin Healey, Sprite, Morris and Austin cers. 
Represented іп the United States by Hambro Automotive Corp.. Dept. P-7, 27 West 57th Street, New York 19, N, Y. 


BOOTHS uicuepry GIN 


Ask the man 
who’s been to 
London 


4s QUART- 60 PROOF 
S Елдана. esed oa 
ШЕ price of 1115s:9d and 


Ask the man who's been to London! He can tell you. 
Booth’s is a great gin—and a great value. The Booth's 
High & Dry gin you buy in the United States is made 
according to the same formula as the Booth’s High & 
Dry purveyed in Britain. It is the only gin distilled in 
U.S.A. under the supervision of famous Booth’s Dis- 
tilleries, Ltd., London, England. Give Booth’s a try. 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN • 90 PROOF • 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN « W. A. Taylor & Company, New York, N. Y. Sole Distributors for the U.S.A. 


